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Librarians 


£5.70 Box number - £2.00. 


Applications are invited for 
the post of 


University of 
Oxford 


Bodleian Library 


BODLEY’S 

LIBRARIAN 
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COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN 


Applications era Invited for 
the post of Bodley’s Libra- 
rian. which ha* fallen vacant 
on the dentil In office of Mr. J . 
W. Jolllffe. 


The Bodleian It the second 
laraeet Library In the United 


Klnadom. end as well as being 
the University Library Is also a 
national end International lib- 


tt'4 | 

, •. fl- i 


\l\ ; 


Salary appropriate to experience and 
qualifications. Knowledge of Welsh essen- 
tial. Further details may be obtained from 
the Principal, to whom applications, giving 
the names of two referees, should be sent 
by 27th SEPTEMBER, 1985. 


The stipend or Bodley's 
Libra rind Is £23.363 per 
annum, subject to review 
from I April 1985. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Registrar, 


obtained from The Registrar, 
University Offices, Welling- 
ton Square, Oxford oXl 2JD. 


,un OqUHID) UHIU1U WAI .JUl 

to whom applications should 
be sent by 91 October 1985. 


with the names of three re- 
ferees. HI 09 


University of 
London 


Institute of Education 


The Principal, Trinity College, Carmarthen, 
Dyfed SA31 3EP. Tel. 0267 237971 


Tho Library of the Institute 
of Education has vacancies for 

TWO LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS 


Amended Advertisement 

CITY OF LONDON 

LIBRARIES AND ART GALLERIES 

St Bride Printing Library 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Previous experience not 
necessary. Salary within range 

13,760 £6,795 per annum 

Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance, 



Applications are invited from persons with training and 
experience in handling older printed material for the post 
of Library Assistant in this specialist reference lihrnrv. 




PI 


of Library Assistant in this specialist reference library. 
Duties include answering enquiries, accessioning of 
periodicals and some typing. 

Salary £6, 285-£7, 062 p.a. inclusive of settlement. 

. Application forms and further details from Librarian, St 
Bride Print ingLibr ary, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London 
EC4Y 8EE (01-353 4660) . 


House of Lords Library 
ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 


Applications ora Invited for 
an Assistant Librarian for 


reference work and utalo- 
aulnp, ihcludina thesaurus 


Closing date: 14 days from appearance of this 
advertisement. ' 


This post is subject to the LMCSC ring fence procedure ; . 
with their agreement ,■ it is now being offered on an 


Ing). The appointment will 
be a temporary one for one 
year. 

Due to Parliamentary re- 
cess, written requests for 


unrestricted basis. Applications are invited from anyone 
with appropriate qualifications or experience, but priority 
will be given to employees ofGLC orMCC's. 


These should be com- 
pleted and returned as aoon 
as possible. LI 09 


New Boo) 


i-, Announcement 


SOJOURN 1 with the Orand 

S harif or Makkeh, 1834. by 
harlee Dldler (£82.30) just 


, Oxford University Props ...••» 

regrets the distress caused Is Mrs Laura (Riding) Jackson by the 
Introduction to their edition of Spven Days In New Crete by Robert 
Graves. In his Introduction, Marlin Seymouf-Smlth exprejnes certain 
views or people and events, which may be read as statements of fact. 
Mrs Laura (Riding) Jackson completely repudiates these views and 
regards them aa raaUdous. Mr SeymoUr-Smllh has agreed, in the light 
pf these objections, to revise his introduction for any future Impression. 


bull HA'IL, Oeala City of 
Saudi Arable, by Philip Ward 
f TOO pp.. 107 lllua. . £48.75): 


MEDICAL Book Illustration, 


by Thornton A Roavos (£15): 
LIFE and Murder of Henry 
Moratioad, by Ian Morshoad 


(£10.50)j and CHRISTMAS 
QAMKS for Adults and Chtl- 


dr«n (£4.30, or £1.95 pbk) by 
C. DeFoyor. Prom bookatiopH 
or Tho Oleander Proas. 17 


Btensoete Avenue. £am- 

brldge C93 2QZ. L19B 


Exhibition! 


SOTHIBV'I present - the 'Rret 
ever public exhibition of 
HIDhlS .POUNDS, - lllu- 


Courses 


rninaled manuscripts From 
the 9th tq the 16th centuries. 


the treasures or history’s 
nrenteet collectora. 30th— 
28th September, Monday to 
-Saturday 10-4, Sunday 12—4. 
Admission freo nt Sotheby’s 
1—2 George Street, London 
Wl bff New .Bond Street. 


University of 
London 

Birkbeck College 


BRITISH LIBRARY. Oreet 
.' Adm free. L123 


Bh/iulrlaai Blizoboth Train, 

• 01) 499 8090. . n ta .. 


Ltfceran 


MAin 

. RENAISSANCE . 
STUDIES'. . , : 

-i’! A - two-year part- time even- , 
;in« roufM /(or oraduatei In 
,• SlM* ‘cal or mqdortV UmauAsee , 
n (story, .biatory -or art.'ohl. 


. history. .b|«kory or « ’ : 

Idaopby.ana rolst<,d sub^apt« 


I ADVERTISE 


Courses- are. offered an EUro- - 
psaln humanism from Petreeh 
I ft \ Montejone, ana 
Shakdajieare. enfcL In • We 


THE ARTISTS’ 
AGENCY 


Second • ye sr. on Rep 
classical and vernacular lit am 
ture. history, line , «r\, phllo 


Fur titer 1 details et)d Bppt{£a- 
>n forma are avail nbl«i from 
istry. Birkbeck Col- 


i • , ; , ■ 

6 monihplaoemqnte; fee? 
£4,2Q0 + expena&S.fpr: ' 


tlpn forma. 

, tne Reglsti 

9?09. 


aict Street. London 
7HX. , Tel; ,01-331 


Wfltor at Austin & Refers- 
gill's . Shlpfart; Writer at 
chain - Knowte Psychiatric: 
Hpipltel; ■; Playwrlflfii: ; with 
YounB Gffandors In assocla- 
tlott with T^wwaar In Educa- 


Personal 


; YOUR 
LIBRARY 
VACANCIES 


Oversea! 


McGILL 

UNIVERSITY 


CHAIRMAN 
OF THE 
DEPARTMENT 
OF 

ECONOMICS 


The Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts invites applica- 
tions for the above posi- 
tion to be submitted by 1 
December 1985. The 
appointment will be ten- 
urable from 1 September 
1986 or as shall be mutu- 
ally agreed and the salary 
will be commensurate 
with qualifications. 


| Applications (5 copies) 
should be submitted to the 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, 
McGill University, 853 
Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
H3A 2T6, trom whom fur- 


ther particulars may be 


obtained. 


University of 
California 
- San Diego 

Literature. D-007 


La Jolla, CA 92093 

Japanese Literature and. Un> 
BV«oe:, TH* Department or 
y.wC" tu r e th ® LRUvaralty of 

HA JIME MORI 


CHAIR IN 
JAPANESE 
LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE, 


Wfi?otlva Jllly 
'■Profasaor I 


V 0 Jllly 1 . . 1986 . Full 
■or level. . .. Senior 
tm«nt reducing dlotma- 
‘ publication 
/ or equlve- 




ranrrVqmraV.^paV^^n l t? a 


uji.lveraltytWijle program' In 1 
Studlof . Candidates 


. T!\pD to £ 30.000 .1 

'Written terma orn roadBsi 




i . - ,! .Jopanj»o atuaie*. .Candidate* 

, SBSS SM'-SBr.SsaS 

I . j • can didBte will 

1 -xvfiswJrBSiyffl: 

menaureteC wlth thaiovoPof 
appointment; thd ohatv tarrieS 
h.ir,-^JP, n w l r, 0,nt U : adtUttohel 

*•*■■■■ 8nd °* v > .to,. Tracy ; r 

■Jim 

nmlt 


Archivist! 


AMENITY SERVICES 


Assistant Archivist 

(Ref A61 ) Salary E 1 0,227-£l 0,839 Incl 
(Scale 8) 


Reporting to the Archivist the postholder will undertake 
a wide range ot duties concerning the developing and 
exploitation of materials held by tne Archleves Section. 
This will include the acquisition, cataloguing, 
calendaring and Indexing ot materials, dealing with a 
wide range of public enquiries, exploiting materials 
through giving talks, attending meetings, monitoring 
displays and preparing publications, together with 
assisting In the organisation and maintenance of the 
Council's record management programme, 

We are looking for someone with good work experience 


and Indexing archival material, some of 
which shouldliave been within a local authority, 

ixperience of providing Information and 


[vice to members of the public. 


You will need to be able to read and intemret documents 
doting from the 1 7th century and have a basic 
understanding of the nature of archival material prior to 
the 1 7th century. You will also need to be able to relate 
positively to members of the public and be able to 
respond creatively to the needs of all sections of this 
interesting community. 


This is a new postwhlch has been created to meet the 


growing public demands being made on the archleves 


section which holds materials relating not only to tho 
current borough but also to the County of Surrey. 
Applicants can apply for Job sharing. Closing date 26 
Sept 1985. » 


Application forma obtainable from the Personnel 
Officer, Directorate of Ameritty Services, London 


Borough of Lambeth, 164 Clapham Park Rd, SW4. 
Tel: 01-822 6665 ext 320. Closing date27/B/B5. 

Aa pert of Lambeth ’a Equal Opportunltaa Policy, 
applications an welcome from people regardless ot 
race, creed, nationality, disability, age, eex, eexud 
orientation or reaponelbilUy for children or 
dependants. 


LAMBETH 

SER/ICBS WBLL WORTH DEFENDING 


Books and Prints. 


AMERICAN OUT-OF-PRINT 
i-rmclubh** ilil<) i-tilliH tlljtos. 
I’ri*p Hnurrli Hnrvl< IVIi iin 


cinutiMl In etcrlliMi m im liKtn 
"Jirrmr Nhfpmunt, Hli •I'lliin 

iirr>i|>l«K| it, it I >ir«'li<r- 

nrnmiim Diu.kN, flux 
JigOll . hull l.ukr, (Ml v. lltiih 
H4 I oil (ISA. 1.114 


BOOKPINPING O/P *|$ 


BOOK FIN DBRB Britain’s Itincl- 
Ino p/v nntl aum-cn l>uuk 
epaolallata, novo inuvml Trimi 
Loudon toi - 

• Celnborley,...- Moor Lrtnn. 


e?bh84O-U8A.a03.B° 0 
Mall ordori walcom*. 

5 now avBllrtlilo. u,i 

ror liicliiNlun jJlac*, 


t-Binuoriay. Moor Lrtnn. 
voart. LI 14 


ror IncliiMlun on. ^ 

tu 67 A. PStff’SnS. Lilt 
auiithnmiitnnn 01 30 

"•VISW 


ssSr&v* 


/llluatrotod Journo 

wanted. w. H, Oardn 
Ltd. , 78 8tamrorii Hlir. Lo 
• don N16. 01-806 1 B 8 ^. 


don WCl- Tel nT 4 


WORLD BOOKS - Rare 

■ |wi s 3 u ^Sb^- 


ir^Coift& Wanted^ 




• wpw»i„i,niiv IB . 

*7 conjunction , 
ini tho .deyplopment . or a ; 


’ .. ‘-in, i h 

bridge (^229 > § 50925 . ^ive 
boot prices. 


I? m3- 


best prices. 

WtARI SPEC I ALIBTS'IN HiS- 


TORY . If you don’t already' 
receive. qur catalogues plncUb: 


send roi-tlie Jateat.one. Stamp 
eppreciaiod. Abbey Uodks. . 


appreciated. Abbey SodkkT 
56 . Sopwall Lane,. fit Albina, 
Herta. St Albnna 325 1 4 ; 


holiday & 
Acc6mittortajj2Si 


DRISCOLL ..MOUOJ ho°r5 £4 S 


PBRFORMiiMa ARTS. Books,' 

1 jss r °i? 

SV-WS,? 81 s l SSI ; 






ITORICAL .RBP^^onf^ 


& 


Deadline lor applications Is '18th 
October 1886. For details and 
application Tqrnjs send a 3.A.E. 
toi Lucy Mil lop, a/of Sunderland;- 


. RIIBARCh Propram :cor- 
re.ipund«i|fii Club. Vacllltot- 
Inn i ii t bllcctunl ■chalBi’ahlp 
• uuMldD .:■! oiqdemlA. ,‘iHlex 
■ torv. tsblloflURhy. lltir|-nliirrt 


etui . . Humanities. Network, 
Uox 20 1 9 :, Winnipeg .Marfitb- 
, ba. HSC 4 B 5 Canada. ^ 1,128 


Arts Cnnirei'V QrarigB'lifriacQ,;; 
.Stockton Road; SilnddriBitd SR2; < 




{JOth Cffdtury). CatolOHueo 


0400. ■ ll. 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 20 SEPTEMBER 1985 No 4,303 70p 


Mark Girouard’s ‘Cities and People’ 

In search of the American heart 
Britain and the poor: Fowler v Beveridge 

Simon Jenkins on why the Liberals aren’t liberal 
Fassbinder’s ‘Berlin Alexanderplatz’ 

Lives: Horace Walpole, Flinders Petrie 
Pat Rogers on the eighteenth-century John Fowles 
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Functional 

Vertebrate 

Morphology 

Edited by 

MILTON HILDEBRAND, 
DENNIS M. BRAMBLE, 
KAREL F. LIEM & DAVID 
B. WAKE. 

During the past decade and a half 
the functional approach to animal 
structure has brought renewed 
excitement to a previously 
declining field. Milton Hildebrand 
and his co-editors, leaders in this 
emerging discipline, have 
assembled a stellar cast to here 
provide a synthesis of the field, a 
superb reference book for 
professionals and advanced 
students. The book offers 
description, analysis, and 
conceptual interpretation, 
carefully illustrated with over 200 
photographs and drawings. An 
outstanding source book, 

Functional Vertebrate Morphology 
should become the standard 
reference in the field for years to 
come. 

Belknap 

£29.76 Cloth 544pp. DIus. 
0-674-32776-6 

The Biology of Cell 
Reproduction 

RENATO BASERGA 

This synthesis of thirty-five years 
of intensive investigation comes 
at a particularly propitious 
moment. Since the Second World 
War, cell biology and molecular 
biology have worked separately in 
probing the, central question of , 
cancer reaearch—hO w do cells 
divide? Now, new discoveries 
point to the value of an 
interdisciplinary approach and for 
the fifst time scientists from both 
camps are struggling to catch up 
on the other's literature. 

Baserga’a work provides the 
unifying background for this 
cross-fertilisation of ideas, 

. drawing on more than 500 classic 
and recent references. ' 

£19.95 Cloth 266pp. Blue. 
0-674-07406-8 

The Dialectical 
Biologist 
RICHARD LEVINS & 
RICHARD C. LEWONTIN-. 

Scientists, whether they realise it 
or not, always choose sides 
because they act within a social 
context and from a philosophical 
perspective which is inherently 
political. For 26 years, Levin and 
Lewontra’s scientific collaboration 

has advanced withiin : 
framework of Marxist dialectic: 1 - 
This .book pmbines studies about - 
: ‘ science, such as-how science ■ . 
develops, 1 and studies within >•:: j ■ 
science, including issues in 
ecology mid evolution. ' 
Throughout, the authors question 
our accepted definitions, probe the 
ticklish question of bias and show 
the self-reflective nature of ' 

: scientific activity witiiih society. 
£16.95 Cloth 336pp. Ulus. 
0-674-20281-3 
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MARK girouard 

Cities and People: A socinl and architectural 

history . 

597 pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Yale University Press. £16.95. 
030003502 0 

There are almost as many opinions about cities 
a there are cities to give rise to them. Down 
ihe centuries and around the world, the 
cumulative massing of humans and houses, of 
men and machines, of women and workshops, 
ofchildren and churches, of people and pave- 
ments, has provoked a range of reactions at 
once varied and ambiguous, delighted and be- 
wildered. Should cities be n source of pride or 
of shame, objects of wonder or of disparage- 
ment? Is mankind their victim or their benefici- 
ary, (heir creature or their creator? Some have 
icen cities as repositories of hope, abundance, 
fulfilment and variety, which provide most of 
ihe things that make life worth living. Others 
regard them as cesspits of iniquity, squalor, 
disappointment and despair, as. the negation, 
sot the essence of life. In one guise, as Garden 
Cities or as Beautiful Cities, they bring about 
the New Jerusalem; but in another, as Coke- 
tom and Megalopolis, they merely realize the 
modem Babylon. To some, cities make civil- 
ization possible; to others, they are its greatest 
threat. Either way, they are conventionally 
associated with action, with movement, with 
things happening, rather than with inertia, 
with repose or with non-events. They are not 
quiet places for those who want to rest in 
peace. 

Accordingly, the very idea that cities might 
be objects of veneration rather than celebra- 
tion, of nostalgia instead of excitement, seems 
something of a contradiction in terms. Going 
to town, painting It red, setting it on fire, are 
■ whan activities unlikely to engender feelings 
of mellow and elegiac wistfulness. And the 
ame is true, if in rather a different way, of 
wffxating on the London Underground, con- 
templating the black ghettos of Washington, or 
laddering at the red-light districts of Amster- 
. 9®’ But in Britain, at least, there are real 
sgns of profound changes in urban conditions, 
^hkh may portend equally profound changes 
in urban attitudes. Our great provincial cities, 

: ’ffhkh have for so long stood as the very 
" ®^ cm of urbanity and the embodiment of 
mic Pride, are now economically desolate, 


politically threatened, and psychologically in 
retreat. And even London, once the great 
world city and the world's greatest city, is now 
rapidly becoming a frontier town cum banana- 
republic capital, its houses and heritage bought 
by the foreign rich, its inhabitants increasingly 
engaged in dishing up Ruritanian rubbish for 
today’s tourists who still come to London to 
look at the Queen. 

In the most literal sense of the word, Britain 
is ceasing to be a civilization: its cities, once so 
robust, so secure and so autonomous, are be- 
coming one with Nineveh and Tyre. As our 
economy de-industrializes, our towns disinte- 
grate: buildings fall down, businesses go bank- 


esque, so engaging and so enjoyable, that it is 
bound to be - and deserves to be - another 
best-seller. With the council house as with the 
country house, his Midas touch is sure. 

As with one of his previous books. Cities and 
People is subtitled A social and architectural 
history, Dr Girouard’s aim being to see why 
towns were built as they were by tracing the 
links between their appearance and design, 
and the needs of the men and women who Lived 
in them. He divides his story into three parts, 
beginning with “The City Reborn”, which 
opens with a tremendous flourish, as he evokes 
the jewelled wealth, the arcades and bazaars, 
the churches, domes and turrets, of early 




... „ 





Kemp Town, Brighton (as depicted by J. Bruce and reproduced from the book reviewed here) is a typical 
example of the seaside resorts which superseded spas In m Id-elgh teenlh<enmry England; a pamphlet published 
in 1750, in which it was averred that sea water was good for the body and the digestion , prompted London 
invalids to go “ down to Brighton, to knock back glasses of disgusting sea water and be dipped Into salt baths by 
formidable bathing women". 


nipt, unemployment soars, football crowds 
riot. Nor does the urban future look much 
brighter: North Sea oil may have flowed, but it 
has not created a British Dallas or Dubai; the 
micro-chips may be down, but no Silicon Val- 
ley has so far come out of them; economically 
as well as meteorologically, there is no English 
Sun Belt. When our great cities flourished, we 
regarded them at best equivocally; now they 
are almost moribund, it can only be a matter of 
time before we begin to view them nostalgic- 
ally. And who better to usher in this new world 
we are in the process of losing than Mark 
Girouard? In this, his most ambitious book to 
date, he takes us on a grand tour of cities round 
the world, from medieval times to the present. 
In 400 sumptuous pages he provides a celebra- 
tion of the dty so panoramic and so pictur- 


medieval Constantinople, the biggest, richest 
and most sophisticated city of its time, floating 
like a vision above the waters of the Bosporus, 
the crossroads of East and West. This leads 
into a discussion of the international trade in 
oriental spices and European wool, and to an 
account of the sluggish growth of Western 
cities as marketing, manufacturing and bank- 
ing centres: Florence, Siena, Fisa, Genoa and 
Ghent. He describes the houses, the shops and 
the markets created by these early entre- 
preneurs; he looks at the places of worship and 
of education provided by the Church and the 
town halls, bridges and fortifications con- 
structed by the local secular power; he evokes 
the temporal and physical pattern of this early 
urban life; and he illustrates all this with vivid 
set-pieces devoted to Bruges and Venice. 
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But it is only in the second section, approp- 
riately entitled “The City Triumphant”, that 
Girouard establishes his major theme: towns 
as places of recreation , variety and enjoyment, 
and the buildings which were put up so as to 
make this possible. Once again, he begins with 
another arresting evocation , this time of seven- 
teenth-century Rome, with its fountains,- 
cburches, palaces and triumphal ways, its 
tourists and its touts: cosmopolitan, grand, 
complex, full of variety and extremes, it was 
the prototypical modem metropolis. But the 
major urban developments of his early-mod- 
ern period lay elsewhere, as the Baltic an the 
North Sea superseded the Mediterranean as 
the main avenue of trade and foci of urban 
growth. Accordingly, Amsterdam and Paris 
are explored in detail; the one as a city devoted 
to the making of money, the other as the town 
more interested In spending it. This in turn 
brings Girourard to fashionable urban society, 
with its spas, seaide resorts, parks, prom- 
enades, coffee houses and assembly rooms, all 
brilliantly exemplified in Bath. He leaves this 
sophisticated vista with evident regret, to 
investigate the growth of governmental cities, 
with their parliament houses, royal palaces, 
hospitals and dockyards; and then ventures 
even further afield to trace the export of such 
Western cities abroad, especially to the Amer- 
icas and the East Indies. 

His last section, on “The Exploding City”, 
contends with the almost exponential growth 
and proliferation of Western towns during the 
last 200 years, and vividly conveys the pace, the 
scale and the excitement of this development. 
He begins with a depiction of Engels’s Man- 
chester, the “shocker” of the early Victorian 
period, the first great modem industrial metro- 
polis, which slowly evolved into something 
more civilized. From there, he moves on to 
London, the first great suburban dty, and ex- 
plores the making of Regent’s Park and St 
John's Wood, the rise of the villa and the semi- 
detached house, and their gradual spread to 
the provinces. After a brief pause in Paris to 
witness the bhth of the boulevard, he rushes us 
across the Atlantic in time to see the rise of the 
skyscraper in Manhattan and Chicago, and 
, then takes us off round the world, stopping at 
Vienna, Buenos Aires and Tokyo. Finally, he 
looks at Garden Cities and the Town Planning 
and City Beautiful Movements, those early 
essays in urban escape and reform which 
reached. their fullest, most extensive and most 
self-destructive fruition in Los Angeles: where 
downtown is nowhere and suburbia is every- 


The Paintings of Samuel Palmer 

Raymond lister 

Jjkumed by more colour plates than any previous book on Palmer, 

•“!! j * provides an introduction to Samuel Palmer's life and art. It 
•Wudea commentaries on seventy-five of his workifrom his paintings 
“w artwingi to a selection of his etchings. £17.50 net 
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The Sinews of the Spirit 

The Ideal of Christian Manliness in Victorian Literature and 

Religious Thought 

NORMANVANCE 


Paying particular attention to The Water-Babies and to Tom Brawn’s 
Schooldays , this book provides a new perspective on nineteenth -century 
life by examining the nature and context of 'Christian manliness*, (tn 
ideal of nmduct that was widely popular with Victorian preachers and 
writers. . £22.50 net 


An Historical Geography of Europe 
1800-1914 

NORMAN J. G. POUNDS 

This book concludes Professor Pounds' magisterial survey of the 
historical geography of Europe. Dealing with the period of widespread 
industrialisation, the book surveys certain key themes in the geography 
of Europe as they developed prior to the First World War. £45,00 net 


fneEarly Flemish Pictures in tHie 
Collection of Her Majesty The Queen 

toRNE CAMPBELL 

catalogue rauonn£ of eighty-eight fifteenth- and sixteenth- . 
7®~ r y 5outh Netherlandish paintings. The principal pictures include: 
tpj * lt y by Van der Goes. Fredericoda Montefeltro attending 

to Justus of Ghent. Quinten Metsy’s portrait of 
{y^^i Gossaert’s Attam/md Eve and his Children ofChmtum ljj>f 
■f’ 1 ?* Bruegel's Massacre ofthq Innocents. , £50.00 net 

the Collection of Her Majesty The Queen. 


Dante’s Comedy: Introductory 
Readings of Selected Cantos 

UBERTO LIMENTANI 

In this introductory and well-informed commentary on ten individual 
Cantos of the Comedy, the author's principal aim is to providean 


Ortho 

'Jrofessibnalisation of Economics 

^^qnev^: • • 

period as Professor of Political Economy at 
ec^^^ e UU5-19Qjj) to construct for himself aii overbearing 


' : T^ca -r wh y| Mny in the present century, one set ot econo 
, »V c ha dominant, and persiiterft, influence. 

i'- > v ; ;:. •. £25.00 net 

^ theHistorjlaHdTbit^ofPtditia 


conception of the universe, and of his views on contemporary poun 
could be profitably read \>y all pon-specialists approaching Dante's 
poem fdr the first time. £19.5 


£19.50 net 


DEREK OFFORD 

A stddy of the wbrk of five Russian liberal thinkers who played ah 
important partin the flowering of Russian letters in the 1 840s, and who 
were actively involved in the attempt of the Intelligentsia to bring more 
humane ana enlightened values to their backwardand semi-feudal 
country - In his conclusion the author explores the possible reasons for 
; the failure of the liberal tendency to establish itself properly in Russia. 

*:• ' ' £25.00 net 


Religious Toleration and Social 
Change in Hamburg 1529-1819 

JOACHIM WHALEY 

The emergence of religious toleration was oneqf the mpst important 
features of the development of Western aotiety after the Reformation. 
Previous scholars nave concentrated almost exclusively on thearialysls 
of ideas of toleration : this stirdy of the Lutheran city-state of Hamburg 
is the first major analysis of the way.Jn which thoseideas were received 
arid gradually implemented. . ■ £25.00 net 

Cambridge Studies in Early Modern History 


The English Judiciary in the Age of 
Glanvitt and Br acton 

c.1 176-1239 
RALPH TURNER 

A study of ihe evaluation of a professional judiciary in medieval 
England through the careers of 49 royal ju slices. The period studied 
represents a critical phase in the growth of a professional civil service for 
England, and was also crucial for the growth of the common law, 
producing the two legal treatises GlanviU and Bracton. *25.00 net 

Cambridge Studies in English Legal History 

Cambridge University Ptess 
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MJiJDUKN 

MOD.-RN 

HCJ.ION 

Ah outstanding series of new 
novels and modern classics In 
paperback 

Gemini 

MICHEL TOURNIER 

The most extraordinary piece of 
writing for years, a disposition on the 
nature of twinship that is serious and 
intense but also mesmerizing' 
Salman R ushdie 

An exceptional, incomparable novel’ 
lean Genet 
£4 50 

Betsey B mm 

NTOZAKE SHANGE 

'A 1 3-year-old black girl's craving for 
adulthood and the discord that racial 
integration engenders in her family 
are the themes of this affecting novel 
... a memorable, quietly powerful 
book' Publishers Weekly 
’Miss Shange is a superb storyteller 1 
N*w York Times Bark Review 
E 3. 50 (Hardback also available) 

T he German Lesson 

SIEGFRIED LENZ 

A classic novel of the Second World 
War available for the first time in 
paperback. 

I It may -well be the most successful . . 
wbfk of Action to appear In Germany 
since the war Times Literary Supplement 
This is one of the best books about a 
time which none of us can claim to 
have yet properly understood’ 

The Times 

E3.95 

• T fie Struggles of Albert Woods • 

WILLIAM COOPER 

A modern version of The CarcUhls is 

• a hilarious and delightful book' - 

The Times 

. . "Suave, urbane and Infinitely witty' 
Waryfanlta Laskl 
£?.50 (Hardback also available] 

EUGENE WALTER 

■ ■ . . Tfie Byzantine Riddle ; ■ 

. • A' delicious new volume of short | 
stories from the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Relentless excavations 


. A rich, corhit novel setJn:Mobile,; 

; ; : ''Alabama 'In the fifties!.]' ; : x 
‘Mf Waller's dream south Is gay and ; 

j pleasaritand consequently a I 
wonderfulchange from the land of ’ 
ddcadenceand gloom described in 
•much modern fiction* New York Times 
£3,95 IH^backs also available) ' .’. 

COLIN WATSON 4 


where: a failed Jerusalem, a low-density 
Babylon. 

Such a summary can hardly convey the 
range and delights of this fascinating and auda- 
cious book. The prose is always vigorous and 
attractive (though the word “prestigious'' 
seems somewhat overworked), and the text is 
full of witty aphorisms. The illustrations are an 
endless source of pleasure: culled from an aston- 
ishingly wide range of sources, beautifully 
reproduced, and a constant reminder that 
cities are as much things of the eye (as well as 
the nose and the ear) as they are of the brain. 
The set-piece evocations, of medieval Con- 
stantinople, Renaissance Rome, industrial 
Manchester and contemporary LA, are admir- 
ably done, with effectiveness and economy, 
affection and detachment. The range of the 
coverage - from medieval Pisa to twentieth- 
century Dallas, from the Spanish in Mexico 
City to the British in Calcutta - is quite ex- 
traordinarily wide. From beginning to end, 
Cities and People reads with all the life and 
immediacy which one might expect of the book 
of the television series - something which it is 
not, but definitely should have been. 

But to describe it thus is also to highlight 
the weaknesses inseparable from such an 
approach. In its words as well as in its pictures, 
Cities and People is fundamentally a succession 
of snapshots, a series of scenes, rather like 
Kenneth Clark’s Civilisation , but with the cul- 
ture taken out and the cities put in. Girouard, 
like Clark, is a tourist in time, and like all such 
explorers, is bound to engender criticism - for 
the places he chooses to visit, for the way he 
treats them, and for the point of view he puts 
across. For some, this book will seem - despite 
its undeniable breadth - a classic piece of 
Western parochialism: there is nothing on the 
ancient civilizations of China, the Americas or 
the Near East; the great urban societies of 
Greece and Rome are ignored; and the con- 
temporary Third World gets very short shrift. 
And for others, the cities that he does include 
will sometimes seem too briefly and breathless- 
• ly Heated: Canberra and New Delhi get scarce- 
ly a paragraph between them; Spanish cities 
and Scandinavia are barely touched upon; 
London as the world metropolis is hardly dis- 
cussed; and the industrial city is written off in 
fourteen pages, half of them photographs.' It 
may, indeed, be salutary to see how transient 
and parochial our own great cities look in this 
broader perspective; but on occasions, and of 
necessity, this grand-tour approach verges on 
the superficial. 

> And even when Girouard does pause long ' 
enough to examine some cities in detail, the 
treatment Is not - always satisfactory. To. 
explain the. evolution of the English country . 
house over 500 years in terms of changes In the 
structure and function of the English landed 
dlite was a difficult enough enterprise. Biit to 
.try t6 dp the same thing for Western cities 
during one-and-a-half millennia within the 
■ compasS of one book is a scarcely realistic 
undertaking. The buildings, the, layout, the 
morphology, of any single city in any one piace 
at any particular time, can only be explained in 
this way with reference to an amazingly com- 
plex amalgam of geographical, political, social, 
cultural, technological and ideological forces. 

; v^Tb try .to explain the whole urbanization pro* 

; peeks' In thfe waynecessirily leads: to geneyaliza- j 
. "tions,^ mmiahations which . - 

. seem bhnal: thefe’ wtye ’enpretes in;.' 

,‘ihcdieyal towns, -because: religion w?s imppt- ■ 
- .•!:'. **$*£* factories . - ib Wna : because 

. iihahufacwring imported itod.so oh. , 

; It qanitof really be said that tfasgetsus very 
. far: Girptiard takes; ^ty ^buildings arid dty . 
t ■ people essenti ally ^ttheiirfa^ and thefrpictorlal! ' 
. ■ vifiip; he does ndtprobe behind or beneath to 


classes and ihe proletariat. He is more in- 
terested in town halls, theatres and assembly 
rooms than in factories or suburbs or slums. He 
prefers the fashionable recreations of the 
early-modern towns to the rather arid life of its 
medieval precursor or the more popular pas- 
times of its industrial successor. He likes his 
cities hierarchical and paternalistic, serene nnd 
civilized; there is little sign in his account of 
conflict or coercion, of exploitation or inequal- 
ity. Just occasionally, the lower classes become 
troublesome, but on the whole, they know and 
keep their place. 

To the extent that most of the beautiful and 
enduring city buildings are the product of the 
higher classes and culture, rather than the low- 
er, this approach is entirely legitimate. Many 
urban activities, especially those of the poor 
and the weak, do not require purpose-built 
buildings, and so do not impinge directly on the 
city’s appearance. But in all societies, the 
majority of town dwellers have come front the 
lower end of the social scale, and since they 
have made at least as big an impact on cities us 
their betters, any book on the subject which 
treats them as a silent, passive and largely ab- 
sent majority is not confronting the city head- 
on - either as a collection of people or as a 
collection of buildings. There are, in this book, 
very few criminals, deviants or derelicts; there 
are no Pooterish suburbanites or Upstairs, 
Downstairs servants; there is no treatment of 
the world of Mayhew or of Booth. Yet, collec- 
tively if not individually, these people did 
things to buildings, and buildings did things to 
them: made them work, made them ill, made 
them think, made them die. Gties and people, 
buildings and occupants, interact in more ways 
than one, and at more levels than just the top. 
Viewed in this broader perspective, Girouard's 
vision and version of the city seem too estab- 
lishment, too Elitist, too escapist: a Country 
Life view of the town, which can hardly fail to 
captivate in 1985. 

So it is not surprising that when he reaches 
the twentieth century, he has very little to say, 
and most of that is not exactly cheerful. To- 
day’s cities don’t seem as much fun ns they once 
were; they are probably less beautiful than at 
any previous time in their history; in the Third 
World they are threatened with numbers and 


problems beyond control and almost bet* 
comprehension; and throughout ftcT 
immy are going the same way as BriuJ 
blighted towns, albeit more slowly. MnS 
was done to them in the 1960s appear,;/ 
trospeet to have been both unnecessary* 
disastrous: the planners got their pfanswru 
the urban rcneweis tore down a great deall 
should hnvc heen conserved, and manyoS 
new towns are so insecurely established ft 
they never grow old. Today, Girouard a 
gests, there secin to be only two urban opfe 
remaining in the West: the vertical cityl , 
Houston, dominated by its downtown’ fr 
scrapers; and the horizontal city, like LA,* 
its endless freeways and low density hoia ' 
Neither of these appeals to him much2 ? 
scraper city because it is boring, inhuman,* 
dies at night; the spreading city becamcif 
low-density dispersal denies the veryesaJ 
human life: face-to-face contact, interact 
excitement, variety. Cities, he resolutely a 
eludes, will continue: but he has haitUycn 
vinced himself enough to convince up, 
else. 

According to Girouard’s tripartite dnfra 
cities have been reborn, have triumphed o! 
have exploded: and on such a ballistic top 
tory, that only seems to leavedispeml.fr 
integration and fall-out to follow. Perhapsdi 
metaphor has got out of control. But cots 
porary experience rather suggests otlrare 
The view from Notting Hill may still be aa# 
able, but from Brixton and HandswortJuosi 
nothing of Cairo and Calcutta, it most defi» 
ly is not. And if Girouard himself seems to6( 
cities of the past preferable to those of I 
present, then what must be the fcelingsd 
those in the slums and the council estato.fr 
ghettos and the shanty towns? Whether * 
Hberately or just plain unavoidably, tMiW 
is at once a celebration of cities aad i rcqw 
for them: and together, these two moods* 
very much the handmaids of nostalgia. 0* 
twenty,. years ago, Lewis fyfamford wrote* 
apocalyptic book about our urban cosdiw 
and called It The City in History. Itwrctsa#, 
in the 1980s, that seems to be just \rhfl*« 
cities ore going, and where they betoofrB* 
whether they con or should rest in pe** 1 
rather a different mntter. 


Orthodox enthusiasms 


J. M, Richards 

JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 

The Architecture of Southern England 

720pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333220374 

In his Introduction to The Architecture of 
Southern England, John Julius Norwich de- 
clares that the buildings he describes are simply, 
hh personal choice, and he defines his re- 
.’ actions to architecture as “almost depressingly ' 
orthodox”, which means that with few excep- 
. tlons he limits himself to the pre-Victorian . In a 
volume weighing exactly five pounds - this Is 
just 8 warning to those who may suppose from 
its title that it is for carrying about while slght- 
i seeing -he lists his chosen buddings, some well 
y.k^own lw^nl&ny that yUl?h® A discovery to 
vino^.fta^i county by .county and writes- 
.Abfajt Iheth v^tlv a' nice balance of visual 
: description and historical information. ! " • 
i : While; itfa ifalr enough that he should have 
, n pt to: dea| with biiildings, especially ; 

1 ®ceut. vyhoSc aesthetic aspirations 
•i hre.nqt his; own , . his iSelf-imposed restrictions 
j haye compelled trim to Omit many which pos- 
f sess the swhe qualities that the book shows he 
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: : ’SHqrpand stylish ^arid^ wickedly:- : 
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create it. Leaving aside structures 
more engineering than architoclure.tbewP 
Naval Dockyards at Portsmouth anou^ 
contain some of the handsomest 0«JP 
buildings in the country, but are nolnw«“T 
- Indeed noither of those cities wn ^ u Xj 
book - and without going outside hi* 
preferences Lord Norwich could sure? 
included some eighteenth-century 
example in the Stroud valley) Mdsontf^ 
stations, If he finds it unrcasonjble w 
pare, as some do, the 8 rea V ra ^ faaa Ji 
with cathedrals, the rustic charm aja _ 
embellishments to be found in the anfl 
of many country stutions 0C l l,a ' 1 
found in the lesser rural edifices 
has so discriminating an eye. And * 
country - and indeed urban r RU” $ 
Yet orthodoxy has its virtues, rV 

■ Architecture of Southern England* 

■ able reference book. Its pictures. unjWj 
. a book of this kind, are, however, p® 

a disappointment - and something ° vZ. 
' Though specially taken for the ^ XL# 
; Lewinski and Mayotte Magnus, ® 
on the whole is below that of ^ most 1 * 

' booksIlssuedrewnUy.Tdomany^^ 

; converging verticals, which 
photographers nowaday avoid, 
is real puzzle -in their intro 
volume the two photographers 
describe how this 1 very' prob«^ *4 
overcome in recent years by . . ^ 
cameras. A 1 more serious defect *S ^ 

tbb colour photographs. BuildingJ 
bU8ly. veiled in green or P ur Pr. 
appear drenched fn tomato kdtehup^. , 
doubt the faultiof the product on 
of the photographers, but it Is Li 

blatnoWQrtby . An author who kno^ ^ 

s»3 a.«^r«sq«!i^! ,0 P B >' 


Stuart Piggott 

MARGARET S.DROWER 

Hinders Petrie: A life in archneology 
500pp. Gollancz. £20 until December 31, 
thereafter £25. 

0575036672 

From late-Victorion times until at least the 
1930s the British public’s stereotype of the 
archaeologist was a lonely eccentric figure, 
weather-beaten and bearded, preferably a pro- 
fessor, perpetually digging for treasure on his 
own with a band of faithful natives in austere 
discomfort in a desert. That this stereotype 
should have been so potent and enduring was 
because It was no fiction, but a fairly accurate 
representation of reality in the person of 
William Flinders Petrie, who started field-work 
in Egypt in 1874 and at the age of eighty-five 
was still digging (now in Palestine) in 1938, and 
died in 1942. Margaret Drawer, herself a dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist, who knew Petrie well 
in his latter years, has written a fully 
documented, but really far too long, account of 
this extraordinary man who made himself a 
myth but was too self-absorbed to notice it. 

It inevitably started in Egypt. In late- 
Victorian England the European community 
established in Cairo offered the prosperous 
middle class an ideal setting for an escape from 
the rigours of a winter at home that was at once 
excitingly (but safety) exotic, adequately com- 
fortable aad climatically genial for invalids and 
valetudinarians alike: one might almost spec- 
ulate upon a link between the contemporary 
. incidence of tuberculosis and interest in 
ancient Egypt. The driving force behind much 

• archaeological exploration in the Near East 
and the Aegean in the later nineteenth century 
nat the desire to substantiate two venerated 

' texts. Homer sent Schliemann to Troy and 
- Mycenae, the Old Testament Evangelical and 
fundamentalist Protestants to the lands of the 
Exodus and of Ur of the Chaldees. It was an 
. age when to the educated person Abraham or 
Achilles were as h istoricolly real as Napoleon ; 
in some, such as Mr Gladstone, a literal belief 
la Homer and Moses was awesomely com- 
bined. 

William Flinders Petrie’s ancestors included 
oa his mother’s side Matthew Flinders, the 
pioneer explorer and cartographer of Austra- 
, . Ub ; bat In his mother a streak of fundamental 
. / adherence to a restricted sect of 

• Brethren was latent. The young Pet- 
, " nc yas haphazardly educated (no bad thing) 

: M showed a precocious mathematical ability, 

; encouraged by the rather, wayward inventive 
|. of his father ns a chemist and engineer. 
I A family friend was the Astronomer Royal for 
i‘ Scotland, William Piazzi Smyth, who with the 
L wfcui nalvetd and credulity sometimes found 
. ampag mathematicians and pure scientists 
i . they turn from the elegant austerities ol 
k _ theij own subject to quite other disciplines like 
E hhtoiy and archaeology, was a British Israelite 

[ ' 'SEa ^ t ^ le Britiah t0 be Lost Ten 
[ .Mjbe 8 ) and a believer In a mystic numerology 
r ...eoibodied in the measurements of the tireat 
Pyramid. The Petries, father and son, were 
;■ : •Nrocted by the mathematics but could not 
stomach this Pyramid Inch and the eschato- 
, . v J°gjcal mysteries to which it infallibly pointed, 
; I 80 * 1 Prided a new and accurate survey must be 
refute Smyth’s book of 1874. By 1880 
v . aged tw6nty-one, was measuring at 

. Giza and enjoying horrible tinned food in a hot 
Y^.fritty desert camp. Two years later he was 
. ;^avating and from that moment the pattern 
'.ntUfe he was to follow unwaveringly for eighty 
i Tw? Inexprably fixed. Of this; life 
F book presents a relentlessly detailed 


archaeofo^r in the 1880s seems to 
\ ‘.i^ ^T^^ abled nothing so much as a very 
..^^^ AQtique junk-shop, run by an inter- 
] ji. M sfbg of robbers and crooks, Frenqh, 
• ’ ^ and Egyptiaii; Of these the first two 

■ mK N I ‘ we coyer of learning anil sd- 
were perhaps rhpre honest 

p re t ence an y 

"IjUh^bpt (he loot] graft and money! that 
i] all’ three. The customers were 

' &■ W Western : wqj;ld, anxious 
seif-aggrandizement as the 

1 '■appi'6Ved ! A&lhetic 


raise money and pay someone however small a 
sum to obtain fresh, and preferably cheap, 
antiquities for them. Among the splendours 
and miseries of Egyptian archaeology were the 
richly furnished tombs of its royalty, nobility 
and gentry surviving in arid conditions - splen- 
did for providing works of art and fine crafts- 
manship, pernicious in inhibiting a balanced 
study of the unimpressive material culture that 
could be a means to an end, the reconstruction 
of post societies. 

This was beginning to be realized in the late 
1870s by some, notably the redoubtable Miss 
Amelia Edwards, one of the great line of Eng- 
lish gentlewomen with a passion for the East, 
from Lady Hester Stanhope to Gertrude Bell 
and Freya Stark. Miss Edwards set about 
obtaining finances for an English excavator 
who would dig honestly for knowledge and not 
for loot; and after devious negotiations in 
which of course the Old Testament was in- 
volved, and with some success, a society for 
exploring sites in the Egyptian Delta, where 
“documents of a lost period of Biblical history 
must lie concealed”, was formed with young 
Petrie as its excavator: staff and technical faci- 
lities were never even considered in this phase 
of archaeological ancient history. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund, as it became, published in 
1885 the first of its excavation reports on a site 
at Tanis (respectably biblical as (be town of 
Zoan): such reports appeared almost annually, 
on site after site, under this and other imprints, 
for the next half-century. A pattern had been 
set which was to continue unchanged until 
1938. 

The pattern was, from the first, obsessional, 
and latterly became alarmingly near the mono- 
maniacal. That Petrie recognized this, at least 
in part, is shown in a revealing letter to his 
father soon after his appointment as a Profes- 
sor in 1892 - “without work to choke my 
thoughts I should be brooding and wretched 
. . .overpowering work has been a necessity to 
me . . . there can be no respite for me”. For 
Petrie, archaeology was excavation (and, 
greatly to his credit, prompt publication), and 
excavation was his own peculiar brand of solit- 
ary enterprise. Drawer’s chronological cata- 
logue of his work makes dull enough reading 
for an archaeologist who is not an Egyptologist 
and will surely be hard going for those who are 
neither. You doze, miss half a dozen pages, 
start again. It has made no difference. The 
Mechanical Excavator having recharged its 
batteries by lecturing, writing and publishing in 
England is back in Egypt, walking a hundred 
miles across the desert, opening a thousand 
more tombs and another tin of pilchards. It was 
the same a decade earlier, it will be the same a 
! decade hence. The reader would have been 
helped by the author had she niade a running 
commentary on the comparative value or sig- 
nificance of the breath-takingly rapid sequence 
of excavations - which were important and 
why, which repetitive or nugatory. We do not 
get this guidance, but it becomes clear that 
Petrie did not (and perhaps could not) think in 
these terms either, a point to come back to. 

Apart from the archaeology, the eccentric 
discomforts of the Petrie excavations quickly 
became legendary. With arrogant insensitiver 
; ness he imposed h U own Impossible regimen 
: on others, unable to tolerate or contemplate 
alternatives. T. E. Lawrence in 1911 wrote a 
characteristically high-spirited account of his 
experiences at Tarkhan, which he found mote 
, fun thaq the hell they pound, the camp having 
to “eat out of week-opened tins after scraping 
off the green crust inside . j . tinned kidneys 
mingle with mummy-corpses and amulets in 
the soup . . . . Why hasn’t he died of ptomaine 
poisoning?” In ray youth a rich store of such 
Pe|rie folk-tales circulated, my favourite being 
of the shy young man who plucked up courage 
.to ask Mrs Petrie for toilet-paper. “Toilet- 
paper?” she answered in the tones of Lady 
Bracknell , “TOILET-PAPER? The Professor 
always uses a potsherd." 

And so the .dreary chronicle goes on, with 
'the Professorship in University College 
London in 1892, the knighthood iu 1923, the 
, compulsive digging until the age of eighty-five, 

1 death in Jerusalem in 1942. The aiithor.permits 
[herself only a very sketchy assessment of 
•• Petrie’s si gnificance as an archaeologist in her 
last chapter, so that the reader ha& to make up 
‘ his b^stVork,’s|ife thihkS, was 

• ■ 1^03.' aliridtf exacllv 


the span of the Cranbome Chase excavations 
of the, to my mind, greater archaeologist. Gen- 
eral Pitt-Rivers. In 1904 Petrie published his 
Methods and Aims in Archaeology , a little 
book still well worth reading and not only as a 
period piece, but its precepts and practices are 
exactly his own and as he pursued them un- 
changed all his life; as Mortimer Wheeler 




Statue of Akhenatm (Eighteenth Dynasty), 
reproduced from Arl of Ancient Bgypt by Kazimterz 
Mlchakowskt ( 600pp with 904 illustrations. Thames 
and Hudson. £75. 081090013 0). 

wrote, “the immense stretch of his working Life 
extended long after his period of intellectual 
receptiveness had passed”. 

His early achievements were indeed con- 
siderable, perhaps most his insistence on the 
value of pottery (however fragmentary) as a 


typological index, and, equally important, the 
use of associated finds such as grave-groups. 
But stratigraphy, as Pitt-Rivers demonstrated 
it and as we understand it today, was never 
within his comprehension, and what is stranger 
still he never seems to have envisaged any 
intellectual plan of campaign in the field, no 
selection of sites with a consistent strategy of 
question and answer, of where the worst areas 
of archaeological ignorance lay and how best 
they might be illuminated by new, deliberately 
sought, knowledge. Wheeler’s famous plan of 
research for four years of Indian excavation 
was not the product of a new generation of 
experience and technique so much as the result 
of ordered thinking of a kind wholly alien to 
Petrie’s type of mind. He really seems to have 
done very little thinking. He was always too 
busy. He appreciated something of his discov- 
ery of Aegean contacts supplying chronology 
with Middle Minoan UR pottery at Kahun, 
Mycenaean LH III at Gurob and Amenta, and 
the sixth-century Greeks at Naucratis and 
Daphnae, but bis excursions into archaeo- 
logical realms outside Egypt, excavation re- 
ports and corpora of material, are intellectual- 
ly naive. His insistence on prompt publication 
was wholly admirable, even if the inevitable 
urgency of yet more field-work often led to 
inadequacy of presentation. He wns a notable 
pioneer in the study of ancient technology and 
tool types, a still neglected field in which much 
needs to be done. His lifelong passion for men- 
suration and units of measurement had an un- 
expected early ’by-product In his Stonehenge 
survey published in 1880, but what, apart from 
a measuring compulsion, lay behind all his 
plans of British stone drcles he surveyed in his 
„ younger days? He remains a personal enigma, 
a study in obsession with compulsive work (to 
quote that revealing letter again) “a narcoticto 
deaden the mind to the condition of a solitary 
life”. No wonder he became such an unendear- 
ing myth so early on, and for so long. 
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David Martin 

ROBERTN. BELLAH, RICHARD MADSEN, 

WILLIAM M. SULLIVAN, ANNSWIDLER and 

STEVEN M. TIPTON 

Habits of Ihe Heart: Individual ism and 

commitment in American life 

355pp. University of California Press. £15.95. 

0520053885 

This beautifully written book is a set of acute 
observations on the American national charac- 
ter. It illustrates one facet of that character by 
being cast in the form of a massive sermon. Of 
course, the notion of national character has an 
old-fashioned ring to it because it has been so 
often deployed to foster stereotypes, reinforce 
prejudices and discount variability. There is. 
however, something in the distinctive pattern 
of a national history and culture to which it 
genuinely corresponds. The book may shelter 
behind its title, taken from the excelien t phrase 
of Tocqueville, Habits of the Heart , but it 
is, nevertheless, about "national character". 
Moreover, it assumes that a “character” may 
be improved, and if characters may be im- 
proved then they are clearly not all equal. This 
book states quite unequivocally that the 
United States is good, and could be a lot better. 

The five collaborators, Robert N. Bellah, 
Richard Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann 
Swidler and Steven M. Tipton , have spent five 
years building up together a social scientific 
account in order to present it in the form of 
what they call “public philosophy”. They de- 
scribe and prescribe, not confusing the two 
analytically, but fusing them in the presenta- 
tion of material for public debate. Such and 
such are the facts, thus and thus is our tradi- 
tion: let us now proceed to judgment - and 
action. Following Alasdair MacIntyre (from 
whose After Virtue I think they derive slightly 
more than they acknowledge) they see tradi- 
tion as a "socially embodied argument" about 
prime goods. 

The tradition to which they appeal is found 
in biblical religion and in classical republican- • 
ism, with a pendent tension between the civic 
and the individual, public and private. For 
Bellah at least this is a continuation of his 
concern with “Civil Religion” in America. He, 
and his collaborators, are contending for the 
same goods as Edward Shils contended for 
under the head of “Civility" , even if the politic- 
al nuance is somewhat different. “Civility" , for 
them,- must be. poised against the fragmenta- 
tions of utilitarian and expressive individual- 
ism, in particular the life-ways and privatized • 
worlds of the corporate manager and the ther- • 
apist, Bellah and his group of friends are parti- 


sans of the social whole, and of the debate 
about ends, enemies of fragmentation and the 
therapeutic avoidance of evaluation. 

The “social whole" is present above all for 
them in "communities of memory”. In tliis re- 
spect the Churches are, so they argue, the first 
institutions of the American polis, equipped 
with a “second language” capable of engaging 
with the presuppositions of utilitarian and 
therapeutic (or “expressive”) individualism. 
The Churches, however, have themselves 
spawned the theological and secularized 
mutants which give birth to utilitarian indi- 
vidualism and the soulful scrutiny of the self. 
Scratch an evangelical and find a psychologist 
as well as an entrepreneur. 

Alongside the Churches, and often closely 
overlapping them, are the rich assodational 
supports of the small township. America 
abounds in vocal groups for the restoration of 
its own damaged social and natural ecology. It 
is clear that for Bellah et al the best example of 
action undertaken from the base provided by 
“communities of memory" is the Civil Rights 
movement. It was a true successor to the Social 
Gospel movement (from which so much of 
American sociology derives). It conjoined “the 
poetry of the scriptural prophets" and "the 
lyrics of patriotic anthems" within “a vision of 
America as a community of memory”. (In- 
deed, as one reads the many recitals of vigor- 
ous assodational action and civic concern, one 
wonders whether Bellah and his assodates do 
not begin to undermine their own case. The 
level of activity may be inadequate as seen 
from an American perspective, but it is hardly 
to be rivalled anywhere else.) J 

A constant point of reference is Tocqueville, 
and it is not too much to say that these authors 
are juxtaposing their work to his, ambitious to 
do for the 1980s what he did for the 1830s. In 
the modem era the book's progenitors are the 
Lynds on “Middletown”, David Riesman in 
The Lonely Crowd nnd Herv£ Varenne's study 
of a small town in Wisconsin entitled Amer- 
icans Together, as the footnotes in Habits of the 
Heart mention, Varenne is used to confirm that 
the results reported hold also for the Midwest.. 
Otherwise its authors confess that their inter- '■ 
views were "carried out on both coasts" - 
specifically not meaning the Mexique Bay or 
the shores of Lake Michigan. Philip Rieff 
is another point of reference, more ac- 
knowledged In the notes than in the text; a 
large part of the authors’ intention is to chal- 
lenge Rieff s The Triumph of ihe Therapeutic : 
in the end the therapeutic cannot triumph, for 
it has no criteria of judgment or means to 
understand the political. . 

Bellah et al define the American background . 
with “representative individuals” who are ex- 


Shadow in the saddle 


emplars of Americanism: Winthrop (in whom 
Tocqueville discerned the “whole destiny” of 
America), Jefferson. Franklin and Wall Whit- 
man. Then, by way of setting the scene in 
different depth, they sketch the mythic consti- 
tuents of individualism: there is the hero who 
must realize the moral good by going to the 
wilderness, the margins of society or ihe 
sea: Captain Ahab, Shane, the Lone Ranger, 
the detective conceived as a loner (from 
Sam Spade to Serpico); and there is the man 
who unites real history nnd myth: Abraham 
Lincoln. As a kind of counterpoint to this they 
describe the conformity and submission to the 
group which accompanies the motif of indi- 
vidualism, as illustrated, for example, in 
Sinclair Lewis's Babbitt or William H. Whyte’s 
The Organization Man. There are also four 
basic social types which they delineate: the 
Independent Citizen, the Entrepreneur, the 
Manager and the Therapist, who constitute a 
four-part sequence of American cultural his- 
tory. These are given a loose incarnation in 
four everyday contemporary Americans: Joe 
Gorman, a concerned citizen, Wayne Bauer, a 
movement activist, Brian Palmer, a manager, 
and Margaret Oldham, a therapist. 

Perhaps the dominant elements in these 
stage settings are Winthrop and Jefferson, re- 
presenting the biblical and civic republican vir- 
tues, and those contemporary Americans, like 
Gorman, who defend “the moral beliefs and 
practices of his or her community in the face of 
a permissive therapeutic culture or the deci- 
sions of administrators and managers that do 
not understand”, and, like Bauer, become 
activists to “help their communities adjust to 
new challenges”. These people are “the evi- 
dence” that the manager and the therapist have 
not conclusively won the cultural argument. Of 
course, even they are individualistic, but they 
draw on a “more complex tradition" than they 
know, which Bellah and his colleagues are 
dedicated to expound. 

There are two interlinked elements in all the 
successive "divisions" of their sermon which I 
select for emphasis. One is the discussion of a 
pervasive sense among Americans that while 
the politics of community and nation are 
understandable and proper, the politics of 
interest are opaque and often indefensible. Re- 
ligion, however, does not provide a language 
to cope with the complicated world of broker- 
age and interest. It can deal only with locality, 
social harmony and high affairs of Providence 
or “manifest destiny". Religious.leaders may 
criticize, but the nature of interested political 
action eludes them and they lack a Reinhold 
Niebuhr to give them a serious understanding 
of it. Bellah -and the other authors do not say 
much about the disappearance of the brilliant 
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JACK WESTON 

Hie Real American Cowboy 

276pp. New York: Schocken. $19.95. 
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“TheOld\Vest!s nota certain place in a certain . 
. time*:, the cowboy filmstar Totei Mix said; : ‘*It’s 
a state of mlud. It’s whatever, you wapt it to 
. be.’t Jack Weston ,inTheRealA merican Cow- 
. boy, intends to describe a certain person at a 
' certain place in a certain time , and for the first 
time; really, Yet he only proves Tom Mix's 
point. His real cowboy is a description of his 
own philosophy and state of mind. He believes 
In the Marxist reality of “the class struggle that 
has determined all the rest of recorded his- 
tory”* But his subject remains a shadow.!# the 
• saddle; tbe American cowboy Is too much of an 
individualist to be ! corralled by Westpn’s 
categories and pejorative?. 

This emerges from theexterujed quotations 
which are the book’s chief merit. Here, the 
cowboys are allowed to sj>eak about their lives 
for- themselves: they affirm that they are 
fiercely independent, broudof their work, loyal 
to their dutfifs and believers in their own myth, 
the efforts of Weston to inflict social aware- 
; ness on them are rendered futile by the scantir 
.mesa of his ^epce Jibe best he-can do ia to 
' . ' : ' V.. .' - : -v • - :, X ! • 


claim that they are class-conscious because 
; they supported “social bandits” such as Jesse 
and Frank James. Even Weston concedes that 
few of them were members, of the lumpen- 
proletariat. They were much more than season- 
al, migrant agricultural labourers, being well- 
paid specialists in a chosen, skilled and danger- 
• ous profession. Economic forces and techno- 
logical change, indeed; destroyed their' livell- - 
boodithe extension of the railroads eliminated 
the. need fprlongtrail^nyesl ^ 
culture, the 'entertainment industry continued ’ 
,’to. employ, in the-drcus,\the rodeo and the 
cinema, those cowboys who saw themselves as i 
: an 6 Lite with particular skills. • ‘ 

. The more original sections of The Real 
American Cowboy deal with black and women 
' cowhands, whose importance in the West b ex*-. 

. aggerated. Western claims that in.Twas in th^ 

■ ‘1880s therd were two"Afro’’«3wboy8tqevery 
seven "Ango? cowboys. Hedges .one source ; 

. for stich a claim, and. then insists upon its friitht 
. this method is characteristic of the hook* which 
.also contains such, bald vasretiitms as that 1 th^ 

[ majority qf : Americans hftye * always . : 

racists , and, xenophobia. In; the chapter 

■ “The Cowboy MyUi" We«tondescribeg Woody , 
Strode as a. tokeh black jn John Ford's films* ■ 

' but Strode was a regular member of the Ford ' 
Stock Company and was'given the leading role 
by Ford in Sergeant Rutledge.4oha Wayne's 
later films Axe called • , ffS^t Wc^totn 8 ,, , a 
terminology that* shows,- ignorance : *£-hoth *. • 


political philosophy and the cinema. The last 
paragraph on Ronald Reagan as an American 
president dissociating himself from a cowboy 
image is unworthy of a scholar. There may Be 
many flaws in Reagan’s politics, but to accuse 
him of being a snob who loves riding with 
millionaires and royalty in jodhpurs on an 
English saddle is the stuff of cheap pamphlets. 

Mtho American cowboy is seen as a product 
of achangteg society, theclassfe explanations 
>°y Wsrole remain, Frederick Jadkson Turner’s 
, «say r on frontier conditions is still significant 
raster Prescott Webb’s thesis ph the 
Great Plains* Webb’s favoured text by Joe B 
Frantz and .Julian EmeSt Choate, Jr, The 
Ar^can Cowboy, The myth and the reality . 

• ^iy 5 oj, is nof eyen mentioned in this book The 
Jettons on the iMd determined the cow- 
- Ufrjis did th^ coming of new, 

te^olo^, jn particular.b^rbed wire and the . 

!. ' W ed sense were coyvbpys 

-• ejyldited tortate add 

increasing Ihe, capital qf syndicates of absentee 
ranch-o wpere. They did ' 

that; Way wj^Voa adtaits as murir, The real 


i August i iiian analysis and critique dcW 

f Niebuhr, and its replacement by senH^n 
- political complai ut , but it is clearly p ar S 

l analysts. What they do say is that ^ 

I f Wi,hnu ‘ ,ht * Evening of a creative bteiw, 
focus, the quasi-thernpc.uk: style that has a H 
much of mainline Protestant religion at fo 
level for over u century cannot crfecHvdvwiitt 
, the claims of the more vigorous Kjft 

1 ! in ? ,VKh,nl “ ni - wilh ‘hcirclaimsofdrS 

self-realization, or the resurgent religious con«r? 
ism Hint spells oul clear, if simple^S 
increasingly bewildered world. “ u 

The result is that Americans arc at one mom# 
visible as decent, innocent and devout peoolt 
caught in political traps like the recent BcLi 
hijacking, and proclaiming that “the Lord" las 
looked after them, and at the next seen b 
M achiavellian operators, manipulating politic- 
al procedures in a startlingly amoral manna 
Decent Citizen and Machiavelli alternate. 

By the same token, neither are the wkk- 
spread mysticism and closely related therape* 
ttc attitude capable of coping with the political 
realm. Mysticism, from Whitman onward, I* 
generated many forms of "new consciousness’ 
- including the sensitivity present in the 19fo 
towards issues of peace, ecology and gender- 
but it is self-centred. It is also volatile and 
organizationally evanescent. Where now is tix 
advance of the culture of the Bay Area and 
Marin County? Vague individualistic myid- 
dsm not only finds politics incomprehensible, 
but does not even possess the understanding^ 
social disciplines provided by the religioussed. 

The second main element in the sermon It 
the slack and literal ly self-centred understand- 
ing of the world, including the political reals, 
fostered by the therapeutic attitude. Amer- 
icans take the modem equivalent of Puritan 
self-examination with devastating seriousnea 
and constantly describe and redescribe their 
moral life in analytic terms. Any frame will do, 
however improbable, provided it offers a waj 
of defining and talking about the self. The 
social virtues of the therapeutic self are 
“largely limited to cmpathic communication, 
truth telling, and equitable negotiation' 
Above all, therapy translates the question of 
right and wrong into the question of what will 
work for the individual just now. 

One of the consequences is that the therap- 
eutic attitude reverts to communitarian!® 
as a salve for isolation and the fragility of 
commitments. People can talk about the self, 
or the interpersonal relations of tiie.corarnufr 
ity or the firm; but still they cannot deal with 
judgment, or the complexity of the external 
political world. 

Three remarks in conclusion. The first, 
already referred to, is that the authors redtoso 
many instances of civic activism as almost to 
undermine thoir basic thesis. Second, I would 
like to know how many Americans ever refw 
to the great exemplars of their tradition, ewo 
Lincoln. The third is that tills evocation oftrivfc 
republicanism seems to be looking for so®** 
thing which is not in the United Stales. Time . 
and again, and especially In the -very sy®* 
pathetic discussion of the Episcopal Chureh, 
the authors seem to be hunting arOund for*, 
comprehensive “community of 
common agora; a public ritual and a clrity ■ 
“the competent”. They’ are. looking for ^ 
organization of time totally opposed tp ■ 1 
incoherent fragmeptariness of television, 
for a language with a deeper resonance^ ■ 
complexity than the clipped telegrams m 
dominate the media. They want ; an organ* 
frame, to : control' the .urges of expressive^ 
utilitarian individualism, some sort of 
text to mitigate the Whitmanesque splurge or 
therapeutic self-concern animating some tip *. : 
of those who pit in the pews' of American 
churches. They; refer indeed to # ! - 

something ohtoiPgicaily prior to the iadhdo 1 ®* ■ 

in a sense “WerarcMcAl”,;offeripg : exemR)g ; ; 

models. Are they 1 beginning fo look for gf’,- 
ihe British, too have lost;- something j 
Hpoker described and Coleridge and 01 r : 
stone tried unsuccessfully to defend? < / 

In $lue Skies and Silver Linings: Aspects cf 
ihe Hollywood musical by Bruce BabwJ* v 
anti Peter William Evans (25tipp, with W J 
black-and-white illustrations. . Manchesto 
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STEPHEN BROOK 

fionkytonk Gelato: T ravels through Texas 
283pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 115388 

This account by an amiable young Englishman 
of a few weeks of Texan travel two years ago 
comes briefly alive when the author describes 
how in Houston he checked by mistake into a 
motel de passe. While he was out of his room, 
someone stole his luggage, nnd with it his note- 
books. Infuriated by the loss, the mild- 
mannered Stephen Brook flagged down surly 
customers leaving the motel’s parking lot and 
demanded to search their cars. This risky piece 
of solo vigilantism did not get the notebooks 
back. But it made him feel a whole lot better. 

Moments of gentle comedy like this are rare 
iaHonkytonk Gelato. It would be nice to think 
those stolen notes could have made a better 
book. Brook has a light touch and a sense of 
self-mockery. He covered hundreds of miles in 
arented Honda and saw a bit of the variety of a 
state bigger than France. On the way, he read 
plenty of bumper-stickers and heard a lot of 
country-and-western lyrics, which he quotes at 
the wearying rate of one every ten or twelve 
pages. There are some good descriptions: a 
Gash flood near the Rio Grande, a sermon by a 
Watergate felon, Charles Colson, and a stay on 
a ranch near San Antonio. 

Atacocktail party in Dallas, Brook boasts of 
not having read a single Texan novelist. If he 
had, he might have found the vantage point be 
needed. As it is, his book is neither reportage, 
guidebook nor travel writing, but an unsatis- 
factoiy mixture of ail three. Although Brook 
devotes a dozen pages to a much-written-about 
annual chili cook-off at Terlmgua, a touristi- 
Ged border town beside the marvellous Big 
Bead national park, he has little of interest to 
say about the pervasive Mexican influence on 
Tens. He shows scant sense of the state's 
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Livestock commission house ( Tri City Auction 
Company), Grand Island, Nebraska, as 
photographed by John Vachon In October 1938; U Is 
reproduced from Dust Bowl Descent by Bill Ganzel 
(130pp, with 189 black-and-white illustrations. 
Unhvrslty of Nebraska Press. £29.95. 080322107 X). 
Ganzel's book Is the result of a Journey made In 
1974 when he Interviewed and photographed the 
victims of the Great Depression, forty years on. 

recent past and cannot gauge how it has 
changed under the impact of Yankee immigra- 
tion and rapid economic growth. He revels in a 
commercialized folksiness that is not peculiarly 
Texan, while overlooking Texan writers and 
artists and classic films such as Red River or 
Written on the Wind. 


Anthony Holden 

ALAN WHICKER 

Whicker’s New World: America through the 
eyes and lives of resident Brits 
452pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
0297786911 

The father of tabloid television, Alan Whicker 
is one of the few British journalists successfully 
to have transferred newspaper techniques and 
enthusiasms to the small screen and its more 
fickle audience. Though it is the horn-rimmed 
spectacles, the nasal voice and the unabashed 
delight in arch alliteration which have raised 
him from a reporter to a star, it is his nose for a 
good story which ensures that he always deliv- 
ers the goods. 

With this volume, based on a dew BBC TV 
series, Whicker can perhaps claim the further 
distinction of being Britain’s answer to Studs 
Terkel. Both are masters at making people talk 
in public as naturally as they would in private; 
and both preserve the dying art of interposing 
very little of themselves between interviewee 
and audience. In cold print, spared the deter- 
mined drone of the Whicker voice-over, the 
raw material confirms just how canny an in- 
quisitor he is. 

Characteristically, he has chosen a rich seam 
to work: the “recolonization” of the United 
States by an ever-growing influx of enterpris- 
ing Britons, determined to pursue in the Land 
of Opportunity the fame and fortune denied 
them in Blighty Agonistes. Although nothing 
is usually more boring than listening to people 
analysing their own success, Whicker's insist- 
ence on his transatlantic theme results in an 
entertaining compendium. 

Whicker is no Tocqueville, nor is any of the 
fifty-odd specimens he has netted. But it is 
good to hear as perceptive an expatriate as 
John Hughes - now the public voice of the 
State Department, no less - make the central 
distinction between class and prejudice in the 


United States. All too many of Whicker's 
wide-eyed opportunists repeat the old lie that 
America is a classless society, rather than one 
happy to base its class distinctions on money 
and power more than on birth or social moun- 
taineering. Which means, as Mr Hughes spells 
out, that theirs is a society without class pre- 
judice, and thus for the most part without class 
jealousy - better described as envy of success, 
the most common criticism levelled by these 
ambitious expats against their homeland. The 
slogan for such a society was coined by Zero 
Mostel in Mel Brooks’s film The Producers: “If 
you've got it, flaunt it!” Most of Whicker’s 
Brits have caught on fast, and flaunt happily 
away. Most also recognize that it is this very 
lock of prejudice which has enabled plummy- 
voiced foreigners to win easy acceptance (and 
thus money) for their character and skills 
rather than, as is all too often the case back 
home, in spite of them. 

The familiar Whicker formula blends the 
asides of the famous with the more interesting 
heart-searchings of the unknown. His vast re- 
search team have unearthed British-born cow- 
boys and cops, poker-players and vicars, 
marriage-brokers and football stars. 1 ’venever 
■ heard New York street life better analysed 
than by a tbirty-five-year-old Manchester lad 
turned Manhattan entrepreneur. 

Of the whole talkative bunch only Christ- 
opher Lee is homesick. Once happy as Holly- 
wood’s favourite refugee from Transylvania, 
Lee now finds that life in Lotusland has begun 
to pall. Even Joan Collins confesses it would be 
nice to see people walking down the street - as 
they do, she recalls, in Park Lane. The East 
Coasters seem more content, and more honest . 
Wittingly or not, they all reveal that life in the 
United States is better for the ego. After all, 
you can even get to meet Alan Whicker. 
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The Theophrastan 'Character' 

The History of a Literary Genre ■ 

J. W. Smeed 

Provides a wide-ranging and illuminating survey of a style 
of writing whose origins and influence many readers may 
not have stopped to question. 

0 19 815805 X £32.60 Clarendon Press 


The Courtship of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett 

Daniel Karlin 

A fresh account of the events of the courtship and of the 
character and motivation of the principal figures, based on 
a much closer study tri the letters than has been attempted 
before. 

0 19 811728 0 £12.96 Clarendon Press 
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Kinds of Literature 

An Introduction to the Theory of. Genies and Modes 

Alastalr Fowler 
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The Subject of Semiotics 

Kaja Silverman 
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Writing Home 

Hugo Williams 

Hugo Williams's first full-length collection for ten years: As well as writing home to his 
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IAN HAMILTON FINLAY 


A visual primer by Yves Abrioitx 

with Introductory notes 

and commentaries by Stephen Bam 


Poet, gaulencr and moralist - 
Ian Hamilton Finlay is also 
accepted as an artist of 
international stature. This book, 
with its magnificent colour and 
black and white photographs of the 
Stonypath garden, reveals the full 
range of his printed and 
environmental work. 


248 pages, 280 x 210 mm 
with over 370 illustrations 
68 in colour, hardback 
ISBN 0948462 000 £24 
Publication 2 5 October 
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And Muhammad Is 
His Messenger 
Annemarie Schimmel 


The important role of the Prophet 
Muhammad in the everyday lives 
of Muslims is usually overlooked 
by Western scholars and 
consequently never has been fully 
understood by the Western world. 
Using original sources in the 
various Islamic Languages* 
Annemarie Schimmel explains the 
central place of Muhammad in 
Muslim life, mystical thought, and 
poetry. 

And. Muhammad Is HisMesseUger 
is the first book In English to deal 
with all aspects of the veneration 
of the Prophet. 

£32.00 cloth £9.95 paper ■ 
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DAVID STEEL 

Partners In OneNatlon: A new vision of Britain 
2000 

148pp. Bodley Head. £9.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0370308751 

IAN BRADLEY 

The Strange Rebirth of Liberal Britain 
259pp. Chatto and Windiu. £11.95 (paper- 
back, £5.95). 

0 701 J 26701 


The British are poor consumers of political 
tracts. Whereas a book by a prominent French 
or German politician will sell tens of 
thousands, the best hope for one by a British 
MP is to be serialized on the Guardian's Agen- 
da page. Among the reasons for this are the 
recent outpourings of prominent members of 
the Liberal/Social Democrat Alliance. Most 
are a throwing-together of familiar nostrums on 
the state of Britain. Questions are begged and 
solutions freely offered, usually involving “a 
small increase in the PSBR". The calmest 
reviewer is apt to rip out pages in frustration. 

David Steel's contribution to the genre. 
Partners in One Nation, has the virtue of brev- 
ity. It is a collective brainstorm by the liberal 
Party’s intellectual mafia. Some of the essays 
are excellent. David Holme and John Aider- 
son give intelligent analyses of what is wrong, 
nationally and locally, with Britain's out-of- 
date constitution-one of Liberalism’s stronger 
suits. Ralf Dahrendorf is as stimulating as ever 
as he peers into the future of the Welfare State . 
But since three of the ten essays, plus the intro- 
duction and conclusion, are by Steel himself, 
he claims first attention. 

The House ofCommons or, at least, its pub- 
lic face, as well as the television interview, 
produce an inquisitorial cut and thrust which is 
excellent as far as the first supplementary ques- 
tion. When the going gets tough, however, its 
practitioners must resort to platitude until res- 
cued by “it* s time to move on to the next ques- 
tion". Liberal politics have always been good 
■first supplementary material. What is wrong 
with Britain is simple: it is the two-party sys- 
tem. What to do about It? Why, get all sensible 
people, somewhere in the middle of the politic- 
al spectrum, to sit down together and sort it 
out. The Liberal Party, relieved for half a cen- 
tury of the obligations and compromises Of 
office, need have no care for the politics of 
interest; it can relax into the politics of reason. 


The resulting enervation is well illustrated 
by a typical lament of Steel on the nationalized 
industries: they have scandalously become a 
party political football. They should, he 
argues, be removed from the realm of party 
mis management. But what does this mean? 
The fact is that there are two contradictory 
views as to how most public industries should 
be run. There is no real compromise between 
nationalization and privatization. Either the 
Labour or the Tory view is right, and this must 
ultimately be resolved at the ballot box. There 
are similar fundamental disagreements over 
incomes policy, housing, health and education . 
What good is achieved by pretending other- 
wise? 

Steel protests at the notion that the electo- 
rate must make a choice of economic policy 
between high inflation (Labour) and high un- 
employment (Tories). “I reject that fun- 
damental assumption", he writes. “The 
alternative course is to accept that fuller em- 
ployment can be achieved if excessive wage 
increases can be controlled through some civil- 
ised incomes policy." Taxed for evidence, he 
cites the Lib-Lab pact of 1977-78 - an unedify- 
ing period of British government dominated 
not by the pact but by a traumatic, IMF- 
-induced wage restraint. This was bureaucratic 
and un-“dviUsed” and led directly to the infla- 
tion of 1979-80. This sort of argument may get 
by in Parliament. In cold print it will not do. 

Steel is on stronger ground where he can toss 
aside the language of government priorities 
and find a subject on which a centre party can 
simply force an issue of public concern onto the 
national agenda. The politics of conservation is 
one of the Liberal Party's major discoveries. 
Here Steel can reasonably boast he is compell- 
ing the other parties to listen and act. Yet even 
here, he skates deftly round the clash of politic- 
al interest involved in a “green policy". Pro- 
tecting the countryside means confronting the 
formers (many of them good Liberals). Urban 
conservation means confronting local govern- 
ment. Combating pollution can cost money 
and jobs. Will all this unconsidered radicalism 
not evaporate in the coalition smoking-rooms 
of a hung Parliament? 

Professor James Meade ait least fills out 
some of Steel's “partnership recovery" poli- 
cies, with his advocacy of a national wage- 
determination forum. This has more to do with 
the die-hard corporatism of 1960s economics 
than.with any truly Liberal ideology. None the 
less, Meade's ideas on “pendulum" wage 
arbitration, on tax credits (once favoured by 
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Amoving target 


Sir Geoffrey I lowc) and on profit-sharing 
enough meal oil them to merit wider discus, 
sion. ami certainly wider than they are receh. 
ing from Alliance policy-makers at present 

While his essay is short on such meat, U 
Daluendorfs familiar reassertion of fibe^ 
self-help under a revitalized "Social Stated 
useful corrective to the paternalism still pen. 
lent in his leader's writing. Dahrendorf cones 
near to placing the new Liberalism 
the conservative radicalism of Mrs Th&lcheft 
1975-79 period. The “Social Slate” can no lon- 
ger he identified with the institutions of a be. 
ncvolent government: "ns a general principle, 
people should expect to pay for their needs 
themselves". Decentralization, voluntarism, 
pluralism arc not prescriptions - they are 
accounts of whnt is already happening to Brit- 
ish society. To Dahrendorf -who oncecharged 
the Alliance with merely wanting a “better 
yesterday" - these are the issues to embrace 
and exploit. He is surely right. 

1 suspect that whut this means in detailed 
policy is less ukin to Steel's Fabianism than to 
the ideas of the Institute of Economic Affairs, 
purveyor of gurus to many Tory fundamental, 
ists. The same thought occurs to Ian Bradley. 
His Strange Rebirth of Liberal Britain isasur- 
vey of the roots of Liberalism. As such, It hi 
readable and thorough textbook on ItssubJecL 
Liberals, we learn not for the first time, are 
nice. They are moralist before materialist, yd 
“not blind to the physical condition of men*. 
They are "naturally outward-looking and in- 
ternationalist". They “value the human perso- 
nality in all its richness and diversity”. 

Yet the argument behind Bradley’s title - 
that a political movement which dedinedintbe 
early 1900s and is now reviving -seems to be 
based on a fundamental confusion, The histor- 
ical Liberal Party, born'of nineteenth-ttotuiy 
mercantilism, corrupted by office and do* 
struggling back to power in alliance with a 
faction of the Labour Party, is confounded 
with the political philosophy known as liberal' 
ism". Fifty years have passed since DangerfieU 
wrote his famous epitaph on Liberal Briuln.lo 
the event, It was an epitaph on the Liberal 
Party, not on liberalism. The latter went onto 
triumph under the Lubour banner and safe* 
virtually all of British politics since the lasts®- 
It is surely eccentric to suggest that ttepw* 
movement, co-opcrativcs, gays. H* 
World, real ale and sales of the Ckwow 
(B radley's list, not mine) are now heralmngi 
post-Dangerfleld revival. , 

What betrayed the liberal tradition as mart 
fested in the Labour Party was the IjjwJ 
eventual subjugation by monopoly, Ira® , 
ions and state corporatism. It is this Ihjtw^ 
ley, like Dahrendorf, finds objectionable, 
it has only marginal relevance to the p row 
Liberal Party, which for thirtyyoatshssbw» 
nice version of Labour, without lhecls» 
union bits. The parly of Grimond, Thorps 
Steel remains addicted to the cry IM 
govemmeut must do something" w* , 
things, to the centrnl determination of RJr 
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part3. 138pp. £10.50. 

0101951906 

goosing Benefit Review 
43pp. £6.10. 

0101952007 

HMSO. 
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aim, the need to “make want under any cir- 
cumstances unnecessary". He was asked to 
chair an inter-departmental review, mainly to 
tidy up the anomalies in pre-war social secur- 
ity. To the consternation of his fellow civil 
servants, he took this as a brief to planport-tvar 
social security. “Freedom from want cannot be 
forced on a democracy or given to a democra- 
cy", he wrote. 



160pp. Child Poverty Action Group, 
iMacklinSt, London WC2. £3.95. 
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and social reform 

152 pp. Handsel Press. 33 Montgomery Street, 
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Winning it needs courage and faith and a sense of 
national unity. . . [Myplan]issubmlttedbyonewho 
believes that in this supreme crisis the British people 
will not be found wanting, of courage and faith and 
national unity, of national and spiritual power to play 
part in achieving both social security and the victory 
of justice among nations upon which security de- 
pends. 
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The reason for this addiction is 
Liberals are strategically committed, 
vigorous, individualist, free-mnrKet h^^ 
of their forefathers, but to trying to Jr. ^ 
difference" electoral between Jgf . • 
Conservative. I sense Bradley 
Liberal, His lively bpok should a; 
Conservatives 
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When Sir William Beveridge's White Paper, 
Sudd Insurance and Allied Services was pub- 
lished in 1942 it was an immediate best-seller. 
Mr Nonnail Fowler, the Secretary of State for 
and Social Security, no doubt hopes 
lhat his Green Paper, Reform of Social Secure 
Ay, will make a similar impact. He described 
the reviews that he had commissioned which 
preceded it as “the most substantial examina- 
nt of the social security system since the Be- 
veridge report forty years ago". But Mr Fow- 
led task is very much more difficult than was 
tinted Beveridge - partly because of the short- 
tofflJflgs of Beveridge’s own plan. 

Mr Fowler’s report has not brought queues 
btito door of HMSO (in spite of its being 
priced unusually cheaply for a modern govern- 
mu publication). Press comment at the time 
of ib publication in June concentrated mainly 
oo the absence of illustrative figures, which 
ufe il impossible to know who would gain 
•oil who would lose from the reforms it sug- 
. gated; and on Us proposal to scrap the elabo- 
nb Mate eamings-related pension scheme, 
produced only a decade ago. Put beside 
Mtidge, the Fowler paper lacks vision and 
But the more Interesting question is 
: in the long run, it will also turn out to 

..in our concept of the com- 
; JJjjy's responsibilities towards its least for- 
y titizens. Just as Beveridge was the start- 
JjJJnt for a massive expansion of public 
fffa g.'on .social security (an expansion 
J* J *1*9 took place in other industrial coun- 
“js) w Fowler may mark the beginning of a 
TjJU or at least of a change in direction. 
Jyfr pSe of the report is clear, elegant and 
Its background papers compensate in 
js^Prtadlh and interest for the lade of detail 
'wiaain documents: But this is not enough. 
*»are perhaps three reasons Why Mr Fow- 
Sjpovt is a leas appealing document then 
JJ^ge’s, One Is that the philosophy behind 
J.^7 an ? Smith’s ideal of a well-ordered self- 
rather than Beve, ridge’s towering 
compact. Fowler's aims are set 
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With such confidence, and such optimism, it is 
small wonder that the Beveridge report stirs 
wistful memories of the time when the com- 
bination of a well-intentioned state and a deep- 
pocketed taxpayer seemed likely to be able to 
cure almost any social ill. 

But Mr Fowler - and this is a second reason 
for his lack of appeal - was not talking about 
spending more money. In the preparation of 
the Green Paper, he fought a doughty battle 
against attempts by the Treasury to use the 
exercise as a way of saving public money. He 
won this round; but the Treasury does not give 
up easily, especially where nearly a third of 
public spending is at stake. For that is what the 
social security budget now represents. When 
Sir William was writing, a sense of severe con- 
straint on public expenditure did not exist 
(although some of his proposals, like those 
providing for generous family allowances, 
were not implemented to save money), Mr 
Fowler, on the other hand, presides over easily 
the largest and one of the fastest-growing cate- 
gories of public spending. (He also presides 
over the health budget, but that is both smaller 
and growing more slowly.) There are good 
reasons, of course, for social security spending 
to rise; but for a government bent on reining in 
the growth of public expenditure, it is exasper- 
ating. So Mr Fowler's task has been to take 
from the fairly poor to give to the very poor. It 
is hard to sound inspirational about that. 

Third, It has become apparent since Bever- 
idge's day that there is do perfect system of 
social security. It is painfully easy to see what is 
wrong with the present system; and almost as 
simple to see the drawbacks of every conceiv- 
able alternative. There is no best solution: only 
an array of second-bests, each one solving 
some problems only at the cost of aggravating 
others. For example, the present British sys- 
tem is a mix of three kinds of benefits: the 
national Insurance benefits, which Beveridge 
harmonized and slnipified; the means-tested 
safety-net, which he hoped would rarely be 
used, but which has been extended and ex- 
panded; and the non-contributory benefits, 
such as child benefit or disablement benefit, 
which have been enhanced or introduced since 
Beveridge to fill in gaps. Mr Fowler, making a 
virtue of necessity, argues that multiplicity is 
strength and rejects the idea of a system based 
on a single concept, whether it be universal 
benefits paid regardless of income or means- 
testing. The muddle, though a tidier muddle, 
will endure. And perhaps only a muddle really 
fulfils the conflicting goals that people have for 
social benefits. 

That was not how Beveridge saw things. He 
was a single-concept man. He intended to build 
on the principle of social insurance which in the 
1880s the Germans had applied to pensions, 
and which, In 1911, Britain was the first coun- 
try to apply to unemployment. State-organized 
social insurance was a logical. development 
from the friendly . societies, self-help dubs to 
which by the end of the nineteenth century 
most working men were contributing. They, in 
turn supplemented a Poor Law which had been 
designed in 1834 by a Royal Commission with a 
oasston for work incentives that makes that of 
foe present government look tame: relief was 
to be given mainly in ldnd, through the work- 
house; and the workhouse would offer a.life no 
more tempting than “the situation of the inde- 
pendent labourer, of the lowest date ,; The 
Victorians mellowed with the century, The 
wise Charles Booth bega^to adyo^te pen- 
sions for everyone over sprty-flve ta 1892. lie 
argued, with pragmatic libcraUsm. that as Ifoor 
Law rellef could only be paid when saving 
were exhausted, a stofope^p^.^#; 


would encourage thrift. 

The years between 1908 and 1911 saw the 
introduction of a means-tested, non-contribu- 
tory pension, and limited social insurance for 
unemployment benefit and health. In the early 
1920s, the structure of contributory benefits 
was widened. By the mid-1920s, there were 
contributory benefits for the unemployed, 
sick, elderly and widows, although they were 
administered by different government depart- 
ments and through different agencies. Several 
official committees suggested that this diversi- 
ty might be united into a single system of social 
insurance. At the end of the decade , there was 
a crisis. In 1931, after the massive rise in the 
numbers out of work had doubled the cost of 
unemployment benefit in two years, a fierce 
debate on how to economize led to the fall of 
the Labour government and its replacement by 
the National Government. It brought in a 
“household means-test", a term that was to 
acquire atavistically pejorative connotations. 

It also tightened up eligibility rules and cut 
benefit rates. It was means-tested help, not 
social insurance, which expanded in the 1930s. 
By 1933, there were more people on Income- 
related than insurance benefits. In 1940, the 
safety-net became available for pensioners, as 
well as for the unemployed. 

But it was on the principle of social insurance 
that Beveridge built. His main achievement 
was to pull together the separate insurance 
schemes into a single, comprehensive plan to 
cover the main contingencies associated with 
poverty: sickness, unemployment and old age. 
This social insurance, fortified by generous 
family allowances (those eventually intro- 
duced were more meagre than he envisaged) 
would keep most people from poverty most of 
the time. But the state was to provide a floor , 
not an escalator. Contributions were to be flat- 
rate, and set low enough to be affordable by 
those on low earnings. Everyone, rich or poor, 
was to pay the same contributions for the same 
benefit. Beveridge specifically rejected the 
New Zealand principle of eamings-related 


contributions as a form of hypothecated 
income tax. Benefits were to be flat-rate, too, 
and set at “a national minimum above which 
prosperity can grow" . As Mr Fowler's report 
eagerly recalls, Beveridge “was convinced that 
the state should not take over all responsibility 
from the individual". And in his most-quoted 
paragraph, Beveridge does indeed insist that 
“The state in organising security should not 
stifle incentive, opportunity, responsibility; in 
establishing a national minimum, it should 
leave room and encouragement for voluntary 
action by each individual and his family." 

There might, of course, be a few who would 
fall outside this system. Beveridge did not 
think very hard about them. He assumed that 
most people would be able to contribute and 
that foe level of benefits would generally be 
sufficient. The means-tested safety-net would 
remain, but it would fall into virtual desuetude. 
“For the limited number of cases of need not 
covered by social Insurance", suggested the 
report, “national assistance subject to a uni- 
form means test will be available." 

Now the social insurance principle un- 
doubtedly has some powerful advantages. The 
main one is that It gives people a strong sense of 
a right to benefit. Beveridge was well aware of 
this: he had no doubt that people wanted be- 
nefits given, as of right and without a means- 
test, in return for contributions they have paid 
themselves, “rather than free allowances from 
the State". And that is probably still the case. 
National insurance benefits consistently have 
much higher take-up rates than others, espe- 
cially more so than means-tested benefits. As a 
survey conducted for the Fowler reviews (and 
published as a background paper) reveals, only 
16 per cent of a cross-section of voters really 
think that national insurance benefits are fi- 
nanced by national insurance contributions. 
But the idea that “I've paid my stamp, and so 
it's mine" has a powerful hold. Contributions 
don’t buy benefits: they buy a sense of en- 
titlement. This is immensely important. 
There is no point in devising a set of generous 
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Volume 2: The Early Buildings of the 
Palace and the Wall Paintings 
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This is the second of five volumes that will provide a 
complete photographic record of Palenque, and' will be 
the only complete record of the site as it was before 
recent damage by volcanic a8h and acid rain. 

Volume 2 treats the Palace Houses, thought to have 
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to late Early Classic period (600-700 A.D.). These 
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add to our knowledge of the site’s history and rulers. 
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benefits which people feet too ashamed to 
claim. It may be, of course, that we will one day 
have a tax system which is sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to deliver benefits, unasked for, into the 
laps of the needy. Until then, a sense of entitle- 
ment is the only way to ensure high take-up. 

National insurance also creates a sense of 
reward for work. That, too, is a principle which 
most people would still accept as fair and 
reasonable. And because everyone can, 
through working, acquire a potential entitle- 
ment to benefit, everyone has an interest in 
preserving the system and maintaining an 
adequate level of benefit. If benefits go only to 
tbe poor, then those who do not expect to be 
poor have no interest apart from altruism in 
maintaining their value. But national insur- 
ance is also a rather limited way of dealing with 
the problem of poverty. As was widely recog- 
nized at the tune of the report it has two major 
drawbacks. They are developed in detail in 
A.W. Dilnot, J.A. Kay and C.N. Morris’s ex- 
cellent exposition (reviewed in the TLS of 
October 5, 1984), The Reform of Social Secur- 
ity. Briefly, they are cost and inflexibility. Mr 
Fowler's report is wrestling with them still. 

National insurance is a benefit available to 
all those whose circumstances qualify them for 
it, regardless of their income. One benefit - 
retirement pensions - is collected by most 
adults, sooner or later. It constitutes three- 
quarters of all spending on national insurance 
benefits, and nearly half of all spending on 
social security. Two things have happened to 
raise the cost of pensions since Beveridge: the 
number of pensioners has increased enormous- 
ly; along with the relative value of pensions. 
The number of pensions paid has more than 
doubled since Beveridge's day - rising from 4.1 
million in 1949-50 to 9.3 million last year. The 
proportion of old people in the population has 
been growing - and with it, of course, the 
proportion of old electors. “Grey power" has 
led governments to raise the real value of pen- 
sions. Had a single person's retirement pension 
been increased only in line with prices since 
1949, it would today be worth only £14.30 a 
week, instead of the current £35.80. In 1949, a 
singe paewnft pension was Just over a fifth of ; 
Average adult male after-tax earnings. Today, 
it is one-third. 

Big rises have also taken place in the real 
value of other national insurance benefits. Be- 
veridge accepted that poverty was a relative, 
not an absolute concept. “Determination of 
vyhat is required for reasonable human subsist- 
ence?, he wrote, “is to some extent a matter of 
judgement; estimates on this point change with 
tipxe, and generally , in a progressive commun- 
ity, change upwards." But he would have been, 
aghast at the speed with which estimates have 
risen. Even with the increases, however, the 
relative importance of national insurance 
benefits in the social security, system has de- 
clined. More and more people have come to 
rely on means-tested benefits for all or part of 
their income. National Insurance accounted 
for over 63 per cent of all benefit spending in 
1949. A decade later, as -the number of pen- 
sioners rapidly increased , it rose to a peak of 72 . 
per cent. Today, national Insurance accounts 
fbr only 57 per cent of benefit spending. The 
major growth has been in means-tested be- 
; nqfits, which now account for a quarter of all 
r benefit spending - more than double the 1949 
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children. So the claimant with a family must 
inevitably claim some income from means- 
tested supplementary benefit, which pays extra 
allowances for children. 

It is because all workers who have paid con- 
tributions can claim national insurance that 
benefits cannot be set at high enough levels to 
rescue most claimants from means-tested 
support- But it is because only workers who 
have paid contributions can claim them, that 
national insurance benefits have had to be 
supplemented with other, non-contributory 
benefits, which have given the social security 
system an increasingly patchwork appearance. 

A growing number of the poor have not built 
up an adequate contributions record. For some 
of these - the disabled, for instance, and single 
parents - new, non-contributory benefits were 
devised in the 1970s. Others (like the very large 
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A detail from Qne of Grahani Smith’s photographs In 
the exhibition Another Country: Photographs of the 
North East of England at the Serpentine Gallery, 
Kensington Gardens, London W2 until 
September 29. 

number of unemployed teenagers) have bad to 
rely on the means-tested safety-n6t. A still 
more Important group, for whom national 
insurance offers no help, is constituted by the 
low-income working households. Beveridge, 
writing lit the shadow of the Depression of the. 
1930s, saw unemployment as the most danger- 
bus cause of poverty. He therefore paid less 
attention to poverty among the old, and hardly 
any to poverty , among working households. 
Beveridge assumed that anyone iii employ- 
ment Would earn enough to support k wife and 


more complicated. Means-tested benefits, oil 
which an increasing number of people rely, are 
more complicated to claim, and more expen- 
sive to administer than national insurance. To 
some extent, this is the inevitable side-effect of 
their greater flexibility - but it also reflects the 
fact that when eligibility is determined by an 
income-test, there is more public concern ab- 
out "scrounging" and abuse. Finally, means- 
tests create disincentives to work. If benefits 
are targeted on those who need them most, 
they relieve poverty cost-effectively. But as 
soon as the claimant finds a job or takes n pay 
rise, the benefit is withdrawn. That is a disin- 
centive to do belter. It may be more imagined 
than real, but the effect of benefits on the will 
to work has had an increasingly important in- 
fluence on the Government’s thinking about 
social security. 

Mr Fowler set out to tackle these problems 
in an atmosphere very different from the one in 
which Sir William Beveridge sat down to write 
his report. Beveridge was writing at a time 
when the public was quite willing to tolerate a 
high level of state involvement in poverty re- 
lief; when worry about future unemployment 
was acute, but actual unemployment very low. 
During the war, society was less divided, by 
poverty and politics, than it had been a decade 
earlier. In effect Mr Fowler is writing in 1931 
not in 1942. He is a member of a Government 
which has presided over an enormous increase 
in unemployment. This in turn has hugely in- 
creased the demands on soda! security. (In 
1979, 7.6 per cent of social security benefits 
were paid to the unemployed. By last year it 
was 17 per cent.) He is answerable to a Prime 
Minister who is profoundly anxious not to ex- 
pand the responsibilities of the state. Sir Wil- 
liam had, in Winston Churchill, a Prime Minis- 
ter who had become excited by Bismarck's 
experiment with contributory pensions, and 
who, in 1911, had been a member of the gov- 
ernment which had implemented the first un- 
employment insurance scheme. It was Chur- 
chill who. in a radio broadcast in 1943, coined 
that memorable phrase, “from the cradle to the 
grave", to describe the system of social insur- 
ance which Beveridge envisaged. Mrs Thatch- 
er, in January 1984, told the New York Times 
that the growing cost of social security was n 
“time bomb" , and that its consequences should 
be brought to the notice of the British people 
“before it is too late”, 

Besides a tangled social security system and 
an unenthuaiastic Prime Minister, there is 
. further pressure on Mr Fowler: from the 
poverty lobby. Since Beveridge's day, it has 
become articulate and well-organized. There is 
the Child Poverty Action Group, whose great 
triumph was Labour’s 1977 increase in child 
benefit; there is the National Council for One 
Parent Families, Age Concern, Youthaid (lob- 
bying for the sixteeiHo-twenly age group), 
Shelter, the Campaign for the Single Home- 
less, the Disability Alliance, and many more. 

. They exist to call for more public expenditure 
, . for their particular client group. As Sue Ward’s 
[collection of papers, DHSS In O-uB/ aiua*. 


j‘ [Part 'ot the. reason for this rise is that ah; 
adequate subsistence income has turned out to 


main lines along which proposals h***, 
vclopcd over the years. At one end of J 
spectrum is a universal ’‘social divided 
[raying everyone enough to live on and! 
removing at a stroke problems of low m? 
and of defining eligibility. Somewhera TS 
middle are lax credits, taxing back part of 1 
social dividend from those with incomes ata 
a certain level. This is Mr Walter's on 
favourite. At the far end is the ndfe 
“targeting” advocated by Dilnot, Morris ^ 
Kay, concentrating benefits only on (hog ; . 
whose incomes full below a certain level, ^ 
thus using social security purely and 
the relief of poverty. 

Adam Sharpies makes a more compeDiu 
point in his contribution to DHSS in C S 
The rise in benefit spending has beenpartyfe 
result of u rise in the number of dainau ' 
(more pensioners, more unemployed), uj 
partly the result of switching child rappee 
from tax allowances to child benefits. Withih 
proportion of pensioncis in the populafc, 
now likely to be stable to the end of tbe c» 
tury, there are no built-in pressures for fata 
rises in benefit spending. So there is 00*00' 
ahead. And if the government really bdkwi 
is short of money to help the poor, it hason^ti 
look at the “alternative” welfare state: 4 
large amount of help given through lurtbi 
mainly to the better-off. The married roan’tiu 
allowance, and mortgage interest relief, cot 
enormous sums in terms of income forego* 
and yet they do not "count" as public expert 
lure. Yet the revenue lost to the Treasmj 
through mortgage interest relief will probate 
be greater this year than the entire cost ofrW 
benefit. The crisis of the welfare state Is ictiis 
of definition - not of cash. 

A cash crisis, real or imaginary, is not 4 
only reason for the Government’s reluctant 
to spend more on benefits. It is also out 
concerned than previous governments hit 
been with the impact of benefits on the will to 
work. If it were indeed true that larger welfa/r 
Ivcncfits discouraged people from woifej, 
then the sensible policy would be to rata* 
benefits and thus to coax people backtoea* 
ploynicnt. There are two problems tat, 
however. First, the evidence for the « 
tween benefits nnd the desire to work Is® 
cult to establish. Gary Fields and OMiM* 
ell have a shot at It in Retirement, Pensions, 
Social Security, an examination of the lm^ 
of different pension schemes in the ucc 
States on the ugc at which workers 
retire. They conclude that difference 
“worker tastes” for employment ortewr? 
more important than differences in 
incentives to stay at work.. And IK 
probubly that some groups 
women) ore more sensitive to theflnaw*L 
for or against tuking a job lliun others 1 
aged married men). Secondly, the k ^ 
avoid creating disincentives to to pay ' . 

benefit to everyone. That U whatgj . 
docs. But it is very much more expert ... 
targeting help. „• 

Mr Fowler hns gone for targeting . ^ 

way the Heath Government went, M - in 
rejected a universal tax-credit sen 
favour of two means-tested 
ihg benefits trad fainily-income snpfj^g; 
Mr Fowler, In iris decision to let 
tie away child benefit,. but fo 
. income supplement; and in 
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■ v be impossible to estimate or to afford , The gap' 
between national insurance' benefits arid the 
rrieans-teated safety-net , was never wide 
cnodgh. The living costs of the poof vary con- 
wderablyJ An elderly co'tiple who have paid off 
, their mortgage may have similar Living' costs, 

- all over Itie 'Country, put what of the tinem- 
ployed man in middle age? He might have a 
family of children to support or he might not; 
fie might have high housing costs or he "might 
; t^bt, ’Whereas Beveridge had hoped that geaer- 
; ; ous family allowances would take dare of chH- 
riren, he had no’ answer to the problem of rent 
Housingcosts are now the largest single item id 
thotyplcal family’s budget . There is no obvious 
Way to accommodate tftese. within the principle , 
Of soda! Insurance. Instead, housing costs have 
eeti met with means- tested supplements, now 
ailed “housing benefit’*. And whiletbe majri 


C J3T l C8 ^f no ^to®upp°rt4wUteaiidi ! tTatcs, they can make a powerful case. The rise war the Heath Government went.tofc’f’ 

one child. To help with subsequent children, fa the numbers of unsmployed, many of whom rejected » universal lax-credit sciierwjf 

ic assumed generous tody alliances. But m havetodrim some or alt of their income from favou? of Iwumeans-ested 

,the thirty yopra following his reportvtwo things . the mean, -tested part of the benefit system, irbeMflt7alfafa^ly-faoonK suplf^ 
happened. First, the total value of child sup- has created tremeadoas administrative press- Mr Fowler In his decision to let laJ*^.*S 

whiM Prodded through family allowance and ure. Benefits for the unemployed are not He S chid bonofi but to raise tiff, 

child taxallowOnce,. roughly halved relative to generous in Britain bv Euroijean RtrfhdnrWc r y C Tj , n hf s tjttti*** 

. wftges/Sceohdly, the rise in taxation (partly to 1 ■ . (laithougli eUgfeiUty ’ conditiSns fdr some !f? mC 5U PP Ie f nent * a ^ , 
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S found themselves paying “5* He has worked within the 

By the late 1960s, govShments bad become : ^ He has mimed the opportunity 

seriously concerned about rfm poverty Of work-' ■ able time Indeed. a very miser- soaal benefits to f e ( ws S w c»t^ 

mgfftmiljesv It was to try to help this group that . TonV^ Walter in aded to expand selective MiP 

;tbe Conservative Government of Edward . sort.'v^ heexDlaiMi^^l 0 ^?! - ?S CrC i? t on universal benefits. But he 
.Heath dallied with tax credits in a rieeniMner carrying selectivity to its 
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Left lobe and right 


Pat Rogers 

JOHN FOWLES 
AMaggot 

460pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224028065 

John Fowles's new novel moves from a view to 
a birth. At the outset, a graphic image of 
travellers making their way along a rough track 
on the southern fringes of Exmoor: it is the 
evening before May Day in the year 1736. At 
the end, a polemical epilogue commenting on 
the birth of the founder of the Shaker move- 
ment, Ann Lee - an event to which the story 
. has been tending, in an eddying fashion. The 
Hrth appears to take place on February 29, 1737 
(r/c), ten months after the death of the putative 
father, but Fowles is disarmingly vague about 
chronology. The date seems to be chosen be- 
cause nothing very much is happening on the 
national scene, in an obvious way. The Por- 
t eous riots are taking place in Edinburgh, the 
new bride for the Prince of Wales is arriving 
from Saxe-Gotha. These events are duly re- 
corded in the "Historical Chronicle" of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, whose monthly bulle- 
tins are reproduced as a counterpoint to the 
narrative. This para-text is there not precisely 
for ironic purposes, rather to validate by con- 
trast Fowles's own text, private, mysterious 
and unknowable to history. 

The author makes a sharp distinction be- 
tween different ways of knowing the past. He 
actually locates these issues in neurophysiolo- 
gy. Characters are so divided: notably the two 
chief figures in the story, Ann’s mother Rebec- 
ca and the investigative lawyer Ayscough: 

These two were set apart from each other not only by 
counties! barriers of age, sex, class, education, na- 
tive province and the rest, but by something far 


deeper still: by belonging to two very different halves 
of the human spirit, perhaps at root those, left and 
right, of the two hemispheres of the brain . . . 
Those whom the left lobe (and (he right hand) 
dominates are rational, mathematical, ordered, glib 
with words, usually careful and conventional: human 
society largely runs on an even keel, or at least runs, 
because of them. A sage and sober god of evolution 
must regard those dominated by the right lobe as far 
less desirable, except in one or two peripheral things 
like art and religion, where mysticism and lack of 
logicare given value. Like Rebecca, they are poor at 
reason, often confused in argument, their sense of 
time (and polite timing) b defective. They tend to 
live and wander in a hugely extended now, treating 
both past and future as present. Instead of keeping 
them in control and order . . . like honest, decent 
right-handers. They confuse, they upset, they dis- 
turb. 

The dialectic of the book may be seen as the 
pursuit and would-be repression of right-lobe 
instincts by a left-lobe patriarchy. At first the 
mystery side of the plot is laid out to grip the 
reader, as it does with some success. But as the 
novel progresses, the mystical and socio-reli- 
gious aspects take over (this is Fowles's most 
political work of fiction to date), and Rebec- 
ca's involvement with the French prophets is 
updated along feminist lines. 

Fowles makes it clear that he, as novelist, is 
committed to the right-lobe version of human 
experience. He says of Rebecca’s husband, 
“Like all mystics (and many novelists, not least 
the present one) he is baffled, a child, before 
the real now; far happier out of it, in a narrative 
past or a prophetic future, locked inside the 
weird tense grammar does not allow, the im- 
aginary present.” In fact, the author's games 
with tenses - mainly, free use of the historic 
present - are neither difficult nor distracting, 
and the time sequence in the book would leave 
Mr Bennett and Mrs Brown unruffled. What is 
more interesting is the “narrative past” itself. 
There are two main ploys, apart from the 


Into the labyrinth 


Gentleman’s Magazine excerpts. First, there is 
the use of depositions before Ayscough as the> 
main source of narrative information (he figures 
as chief investigator: said to be a barrister, he 
functions rather in the capacity of a justice of the 
peace). The mystery centres on the disappear- 
ance of an unnamed lord, younger son of a duke, 
who has become an adept, taking up with' 
mathematics and astrology, and begun to follow 
arcane sexual rites In an attempt to cure his 
impotence. Much of the text is set out as a 
catechism, which Fowles evidently uses as an 
emblem of the brainwashing he associates with 
established religion. 

Second, and more vital, is the author’s de- 
liberate maintenance of a 1985 vantage-point. 
It is usual in historical novels to limit awareness 
within the narrative, so that the writer is as 
unlikely to discourse of Freud when describing 
a Civil War episode as he or she is to introduce 
a helicopter to settle the event at Marston 
Moor. Fowles proceeds with a bold disregard 
for this principle, and at times this gives the 
impression of a Georgette Heyer plot done 
over by Marge Piercy (there are, by the way, 
certain echoes of The Green Man). The 
method risks absurdity, as when the author 
writes, "Though the Industrial Revolution has 
hardly yet begun . . .”. Similarly, we are 
reminded when a cage-bird sings that “William 
Blake is yet to come." This persistent editorializ- 
ing (“It speaks of a hitherto hidden trait in his 
character, a sadism before Sade", and so on) 
makes for a kind of Whig narrative, where event 
is subordinated to interpretation. Fowles leaves 
no room for sentimental identification with the 
past: he snaps down the alienation effect with a 
brisk, no-nonsense finality: "A twentieth-cen- 
tury mind, could it have journeyed back and 
taken on the sensibilities and eyes of those two 
better-class travellers . . . roust have felt itself 
landed, 01 becalmed, in some strange doldrum 
of time, place and spirit. 1 ’ Historical novelists 
have usually preferred stirring times, as when 
Scott writes of the Covenantors or John Buchan 


Thomas Docherty 

SM0N LOVED AY 

Ihe Romances, of John Fowles 

174pp, Macmillan. £25. 

9333315189 . 

John Fowles’s "ability to tell stories and to 
1 **ep people reading" is a major fnctor in his 
Popularity; and his occasional foroyB into self- 
ttMdous experiment seem to legitimize him 
for academic criticism. His fiction offers a pro- 
foctlve area for research into the workings of 
“native as such; and Simon Loveday’s book, 
Propping a scheme of parodic romance in 
Wfralive, goes some way to map out this popu- 
“ narrative form. He argues that four recur- 
jnl themes organize Fowles’s fiction: "the 
«w and the Many; the domaino; the contrast 
totween the masculine and feminine charac- 
tod the importance of freedom". In suc- 
chapters, he follows these “clues” 
the labyrinthino writings of Fowles, 
^^ling . what Loveday identifies as the 
.■romantic" orientation of the fiction. “Read- 
MM* in terms of the conventions of real*- 
^ has:. . , led to misunderstanding and mis*, 
fflt ®rpretat]on",- argues Loveday. This may be 
tort. given that he also thinks that “Ro- 
'.H* 8 WC particularly vulnerable to misread- 
;*l*i It might seem odd to want to impose such 
JStoeric constraint on the work . Loveday does 
• ^pursue the theoretical implications of this, 
.JJjPVer, and advances a series of readings 
to approach more closely a truer 
' “r^tohding of Fowles’s tales. This is 


'tEhSl^ 1 ® when 1 we discover 

'Siir ^° sus °fr ers Us freedom . .. '. it 

* freedom .. it forces the reader to 

• ' to take up. his necessary 

•' 1^' r, *ter than lazily assenting . to a 

5? .t^-i^ade assertions". But should' 


l ' to Lqveday’s conclusions that, 

"Responsibility and love are its 
-i : .U*': message?; should! the generic 

“romahtje" : not Itself be placed 
cultural frame In its turn7 ... ■ 
.°fthe study, ( one book per 
evasion! it might have 
|-j;M r^grau^ive, mid motefen-reaching, 
wpfkil hematical ly , 
mmm ^bt^iled addressing matters, of 


theory and philosophy. Loveday reminds us of 
Fowles’s comment that he would rather be “a 
sound philosopher" than "a good novelist", 
and perhaps one reason for avoiding the en- 
gagement with philosophy is that Loveday's 
analyses frequently reveal, Incidentally, a fun- 
damental banality in Fowles’s “philosophiz- 
ing" (Fowles himself read the manuscript in 
preparation). There is, however, another 
reason for this evasiveness; and it is to be found 
in Loveday’s major critical creditor and influ- 
ence, Northrop Frye. He writes: 

As Frye points out, critics have long sought to 
ground the study of literature outside literature Itself 
-In morality, In biography, In psychology, or. In the 
case of Marxist critics, in politics. Such a self-contra- 
dictory insistence that literature Is worth studying, 
but only from 0 non-Utcrary standpoint, is an exam- 
ple of what Fryo calls anxiety. 

But is It not better to be “anxious" about, say, 
“the importance of freedom" than to be serene 
about it? Is its centrality in Fowles not itself 
symptomatic of such anxiety? Frye, ultimately, 
can evade such anxieties from a theological 
ground; but gjven that fbr Fowles "There is 
only one good definition of God: the freedom 
that allows other freedoms, to exist", some 
taste of existential Angst might seem more 
appropriate. • 

Loveday insists on locating Fowles’s fiction 
within a supposedly purely literary tradition or 
genre of romance; and, as far as thip goes, he is 
extremely instructive. He is consistently excel- 
lent in detecting arid elucidating tbe structural 
design of Fowles’s labyrinths, showing (bril- 
liantly in the case of The Magus ) the weaving of 
the text’s clues, This is genuinely illuminating, 
and should provide sbme extremely important 
and . influential starting-points -for the. more 
theoretical studies of Fowles’s narrative which 
later readers might pursue. But is it not then 
more important to locate Fowles’s narratives 
within the larger historical and cultural dis- 
courses? How about this, for ipstance. from 
Frye 1 "The romance ia nearest ;of ; Bll hterary 

forms to the wish-fulfilment dream . ; -^ev- 
ery age the ruling social qt intellectual class 
tends to project it? ideals to some form of ro- 
mance” It would be worthwhile to find out, in 
the wake of Loveday’s work, exactly what con- 
stitutes this class .and its ideals; 1 to reyeaUhe 

S^tlnn of Fowles’s narratives. . 


drops Sam Johnson into the Forty-Five Rebel- 
lion. Fowles believes that Walpole’s England 
really was as torpid as the Dunclad makes out: 
nothing here of the busy, inventive, thrusting 
world of recent historiography. He even has an 
actor from Fielding’s Haymarket company, 
hired by the young lord to aid his scheme, speak 
of “the present government’s policy of quleta 
non movere ” - reach-me-down history making 
for implausible dialogue. But Fowles is prepared 
to seem a stranger in the Hanoverian landscape: 
he describes one character as looking like an 
“anachronistic skinhead", and gives real-life 
figures such as Stephen Hales and the blind 
mathematician Sanderson a mere documentary 
existence os the authors of epistolary testimo- 
nies. Their realness might be bothersome if they 
appeared in propria persona. 

Experimental fiction often seeks out, if it 
does not require, banal or insubstantial con- 
tent. John Fowles has always avoided this: The 
French Lieutenant's Woman redisposed the 
materials of the novelette, not to disrupt them 
but finally to reaffirm the novelette's sense of 
human destiny. In A Maggot we again have 
an abundance of romantic and fanciful ele- 
ments- the “maggot" itself is a kind of chariot 
of the gods, moored in the Exmoor caves as a 
site for pagan ritual. There are ripe characters 
- a blustering Sergeant Kite, a blowsy London 
bawd, and the gravelly Wolfit-like actor, called 
(also anachronlstically) a Thespian. Some 
readers may regret the fact that these charac- 
ters are set off on a mission which has no real 
outcome, and indeed which is finally aborted in 
favour of a prophetic commentary on noncon- 
formity and the English personality. Likewise, 
Rebecca starts off as a creature of disturbing 
sexuality , and ends up an icon of feminist spir- 
ituality. But the brew is unquestionably a rich 
one, as Fowles’s darting imagination skims 
across the landscape of two and a half centur- 
ies, and though the disquisitions of his left lobe 
may be shaky in argument, his right lobe pro- 
duces compelling and^ passionate fiction. 


New From Chicago 

The Industrial Reformation of English Fiction ■ 

Social Discourse and Narrative Form, 1832-1867 

CATHARINE GALLAGHER 

Industrialism brought early and mid-nineteenth century England a surge In productivity and 
wealth, but it also created disruption and doubt. An array of controversies known collec- 
tively as' the Condition of England Debate came to preoccupy all levels of Intellectual 
ehdeavour. 'Industrialism gave not only a new content but also a new shape to English 
cultural and intellectual life, creating, merging, and rearranging Its constituents.';' It is this 
re-formation thatGallagher.considers by exploring the basic structural changes undergone in 
novels as they became part of the discourse over industrialism. 

£21 .25 Hardback 348pp 0-226-27932-4 

' Forms of Attention 

• Frank Kermode 

with a foreword by Frank Lentricchia j 

One of today's most distinguished and influential critics here addresses an issue of Increasing 
urgency In literary studies: canon formation. Kermode asks the question /how do our 
valuations of works of art affect our ways of attending to them?' When a book is received into 
some approved canon we read it more attentively and may be impelled to say more profound 
things about it. So the processes by which books are received is a hatter of great interest, and 
Kermode believes that they have an affinity with the means by which canonical status is 
achieved In other arts. •' • ' *' 

•I • ” . , " 1 | i ’ 

. The Wellek Library Lectures at the University of California, Irvine 
£8.50 Hardback 128pp 0-226-43168-1 

A Commentary on The Complete Greek Tragedies 

Aeschylus 

■ JAMES C. HOGAN . . 

The Commentary on the Complete. Greek Tragedies; Aeschylus fs the first of a major new 
series of single volume commentaries on Gfeek tragedy- specifically fon those who are 
reading the plays in English. After a general introduction, Hogan offers a Jine-by-llne " 
commentary on each of. me seven plays. ^ 

£19.50 Hardback 352pp. 0-2 2 6-34042-3 
£5.95. Paperback 0-226-3 4 B43.-1 

American . Romanticism and the Marketplace 

MICHAEL T. GILMORE • . 

American Romantjdsm and the Marketplace challenges the traditional definition of Ameri- 
can romantic literature as the repudiation of society in favour of an alternative realm, of 'the 
Imagination. Shedding fresh light on much-read classics like Nature, Walden, The Scar/et 
Letter and Moby-DIck, Gilmore shows how thoroughly even the most 'transcendental' 
writers were enmeshed In the 1 social and economic changes of their time. 

: £16;95 Hardback 192pp 0-22(6-29395-5 • 
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Taking the grin out of Greyfnars 


David Sexton 

DANIEL GREEN 
Buntcr Sahib 

272pp. Hodder and Stoughton . £8.95 . 
0340364297 

DAVID HUGHES 

But for Hunter 

223pp. Heinemann. £8.95. 

0434354104 _ 

“Billy Bunter”, George Orwell reluctantly 
admitted in 1940, “must be one of the best- 
known figures in English fiction; for the mere 
number of people who know him he ranks with 
Sexton Blake, Taizan, Sherlock Holmes and a 
handful of characters in Dickens.” Bunter 
Sahib is a straightforward exploitation of Bun- 
ter’s fame, a ripping yam for the slightly older 
boy. The connection with the original is 
tenuous, essentially a marketing ploy. It is set 
in the 1820s: William Bunter, Billy’s great- 
great-grandfather and another fatty, is writing 
his memoirs at the age of twenty-two. They 
deal with his schooldays and bis travels as 
secretary to the Bishop of All-India. The comic 
prop is his “whopping great pecker", the comic 
situation that he is however more interested in 
“grub" than “jigBjig’’; the plot has him falling 
into the hands and bed of a lustful Begum who 
tries to slim him down on spinach so as to build 
up his staying power. The prose is tinngly 
mock-heroic, relying heavily on the assumed 
ludicrousness of Indian English. Hie dust- 
jacket, no doubt to help potential consumers 
identify themselves, claims that the book 
crosses “the authenticity of a ‘Flasbman* with 
the bawdy wit of Tom Sharpe". The author 
evidently thinks of such readers as men who 
have added to their imaginative experience 
since childhood only sex, and that unwillingly. 

But for Bunter is altogether more ambitious. 
It aims to examine, not just profit from, the 
prominence of Bunter in the English middle- 
class male psyche. Patrick Weymouth is a fifty- 


ALL FALL DOWN: 
AMERICA'S FATEFUL 
ENCOUNTER WITH 
IRAN 

by Gary Sick 

The most crucial account of America's 
' role In ihe Iranian Revolution and the. 
hosufcc crisis. The author, former tap 
White House official handling 
America's Iran pallcY. provides new 
.. Information and unique Insights Into 
how America copes - or Tails to cope — 

.with International crises. 

£16.90 ; ISBN I 85.043 009 0 

THE LAST TWO 
YEARS OF 

SALVADOR ALLEND E 

by Nathaniel Davis 

The author/ retired U.S.' Ambassador in 
Chile during Allende's presidency and 
downfall. Rives surprisingly candid 
1 Inside Information' on the U.S. 

. Involvement In attennits to subvert. ihe 

f y . ' Ma rxbt preiidenL Art Important and' ' 

• v> . 1 rasdnaUng .ptW p'erspectlve Ort Allendc . ■ t 
QndU.S.'^tMty.lniliaUnAineriCan/'v ‘ 

; politic*. ,) ■; 
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year-old senior civil servant, working on 
“where and how and why English culture has 
taken the wrong turn”. He is divorced, despon- 
dent about “the contemporary mess in politics 
and morals", and having an affair with his 
twenty-seven-year-old secretary whose culture 
consists in his opinion of “polytechnic pre- 
judices”. He encounters eighty-nine-year-old 
Archibald Aiken, an obese rogue ho claims 
to be the original of Billy Bunter. The rest of 
the book is taken up by the gradual disclosure 
not only that this is the case, but that Aiken / 
Bunter has influenced every important event in 
British history this century, and that many who 
figure in the latter were also characters from 
the stories. Aiken / Bunter personally sank the 
Titanic, had Crippen arrested, prolonged the 
First World War, caused the General Strike, 
introduced the King to Mrs Simpson, and gave 
Churchill his fighting spirit. Lord Mauleverer 
was Edward Vm, Harry Wharton was 
Anthony Eden, Bob Cherry was Montgomery, 
Johnny Bull was J. B . Priestley, Hurree Jamset 
Ram Singh was Nehru, Frank Nugent was 
Oswald Mosley, Fisher T. Fish wasT. S. Eliot, 
and so on. 


These identifications were obviously the in- 
spiration of the book, for span from the 
gradual revelation of them, it has little plot. 
Weymouth ends up enormously cheered by the 
perception that twentieth-century history has 
been nothing more than a gigantic expansion of 
the pranks of Greyfriara. He mames his 
secretary, whose father, it turns out, has fortu- 
nately instilled in her his own love for Bunter, 
and bis ex-wife marries Aiken. 

Orwell remarked that from the point of view 
of influence, 

the worst books are often the most Important . be- 
cause they are usually the ones that are read earliest 
In Ufe. It is probable that many people who would 
consider themselves extremely sophisticated and 
“advanced" are actually carrying through life on im- 
aginative background which they acquired in child- 
hood. 

David Hughes may have intended to expose 
this state of affairs, but he has only managed to 
exemplify it. Of course there may be others 
who vibrate in sympathy. After an extract from 
this book had appeared in the Times , a letter 
was published from a reader who was pleased 
to say he had “chortled" and “cachinnated". 
Though I too had installed a heap of Greyfriars 


lumber in my mental attic before I reached fee 
age of reason , the book caused me to clench m 
jaw rather than grin. It read like a stum con- 
tinuously not coming off. 

Hughes is a highly competent novelist, 

But For Bunter is not ill-written. But why did 
he think he had a good idea here? It seems in 
no way to follow from his previous novel, fee 
prize-winning The Pork Butcher (which tells of 
a German soldier returning in later life to fee 
French village where, when younger, he both 
knew love and committed atrocities). A closer 
look, however, reveals continuities: some of 
them disconcerting, like the unexpected 
appearance of words such as “chortle"; the 
extended descriptions of food, and the theme 
of an ageing man trying to make sense of fee 
part he has played in the history of his lime. 

But For Bunter expresses, 1 suspect, a ser- 
ious feeling that “the facts of this century simp- 
ly aren’t good enough os they stand". The feel- 
ing is reasonable, but the version of history 
which is substituted is just a club joke. “If only 
culture were a public school", says 
Weymouth’s minister. In England, alas, for 
many it is. 


Mores and madness 


Roz Kaveney 

FREDERICK BARTHELME 

Second Marriage 

185pp. Dent. £9.95. 

0460046853 

CANDACE FLYNT 

Sins Of Omission 

290pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

0718125627 
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Both of these novels of American urban life ft 
adopt something dose to the tone of traditional tf 
social comedy , and it is hard to say whether the n 
one that produces something like a final resolu- . te 
tion, or the one that' explicitly refuses it in the a 

name of the heroine’s right to autonomy, is the n 
more subversive of that tone. C. S. Lewis re- £ 
marks somewhere that to write of odd goings g 
on in an odd way is one oddness too many; but \ 

to write, as Frederick Barthelme does, of the l 
mores of the 1980s in a tone which suggests that , 
nothing much has changed since the 1950s, is in j 
a way even odder. Bartbelme’a characters have i 
real charm, but it is the charm of total heart- 

• fossil ess much of the time. When Henry's first 
wife pare moves in with his second wife Theo 
and they decide that he has become super- 
fluous to their requirements, everyone is help- 
ful. His fanner landlord provides him with an 
apartment on a short lease and with his sister- 
in-law; the landlord’s wife offers him a 

• teaching job at Baptist college, and herself. 
These favours are offered in the same vague 
spirit of Whimsy as that in which a motor-cyclist 

, casually shoqts out Henry’s front tyre for being 
rode jp tier ' 

The qovel is set in the New South, which 
means that except for the occasional eccentric 
who insists on being vaguely Southern it could 
be set anywhere -in an America of condomi- 
1 niums and fast-food joints. A sense of the past 
is something about which to be melancholy; 
Henry -goes out to the ruins pf a local airship : 

. port jpst to walk around in the night , ttbecoin- , . : 
- . es frightening that there is so little, difference; 

■ between the, pleasant and momentarily con- . 
Biderate in ©spotisibiUty of the adulft.and the 
knowing innopence of Theo’S daughter Rachel 
and her babysitter Kelsey. Many of these char- 
acters p&BS professionally frit intellectuals, but; 
the life of the mind is entirely absent horn their - 

. conversation and thoughts; it . U replaced by 
food,;sex and'poUteness. And there is np apo-, 
calypso, no learning better; the ooinic resolu- 
tion Comes when Clare moves opt as arbitrarily 
as sbfe moved in, arid Returns to her second’. 
.* ■ husband to Colorado. Henry moves'. back in; 
. With Theo without there being any- sense 
that this was the inevitable, rather thi(h merely ; 
the most comfortable > thing. ^at thanes thbf 

bookso solid a? achieVetneot afty mfoprlritid foj 

■ - that Baithelmd does iioi compromise; his chart: 

aefert - tough' pre<Utpry wdmrin, «m- 
fUscd boyish men ^ stay as shafoiw: throughout 


mask ia as bland and heartless as any of them. 
We are not told what to think. 

Arts of Omission is a less achieved but margi- 
nally more congenial piece of work; the arbi- 
trariness of Suzanne’s behaviour when she drifts 
into the orbit of Robert and Molly and pro- 
ceeds to destroy their marriage is at least seen 
as slightly extraordinary. She takes guitar les- 
sons from Robert to order to seduce him; she 
writes poison-pen letters alleging her preg- 
nancy, to the Carters' landlady, parents, col- 
leagues; she even writes them to herself on a 
typewriter from the office where Molly works. 
Much of the strength of the novel comes from 
the ingenuity with which Suzanne plays hor 
mad, maddening games; much, too, from the 
tension between Our knowledge of her moves 
and our being made to share Molly’s conviction 
that she will never manage to find out the truth 
for certain. Suzanne carries on with her life, 
getting fellow waitresses sacked for alleged les- 
bianism, working shifts and sleeping with the 
boss precisely as and when it suits her; she even 
manages to blame the Carters for the fact that 
her campaign of persecution keops her too 
busy to follow Up a casual seduction. 

Thi6 is all savage and enjoyable enough ; but 
Candace Flyot decides to up the ante a little. 


What Suzanne’s nasty antics ultimately revet! 
to Molly is a less palatable truth than the fort 
that there are crazy people out there; Robert 1$ 
having an affnir and is lying to her about all 
sorts of things, notably the singing career it 
which she is supporting him. This aspect ofthe 
novel never entirely works, as Robert never 
becomes much more than a set of boyish good 
looks, and who can feel betrayed by a shadow 
when there are figures as real and threatening 
os the monstrous Suzanne in the game? Flynt * 
supporting cast are unmemorable - Robert t 
real mistress Carolecn is particularly thin, 
where the novel’s balance requires her not to 
be. Still, there is some enjoyable material ab- 
out Molly's working life as a reporter, whw 
gives her, in our eyes, a little more compete#* 
and moral strength at the same time as U nu» 
some rather laboured points about the nature 
of truth. And that sense of her worth bewnw 
necessary at the end, when Flynt han«»* 
solve the problem by leaving It behrnn, 
are not to get the satisfaction of Sumj* 
coinc-uppnucc wc need that of 
Molly is better off alone. This is a novel 
some strong material that is all its ow ”’ JJ 
drifts into miscalculations when it gff** 
more standard ground. 


The war of the wait 


Alice Kavounas 

KATHRYN KRAMER 

A Handbook for Visitor! from Outer Space 
336pp. Faber. £9.95. , - 

0571137172 •■»••• 

* •• • .-- 

The.plot of Kathryn Kramer’s first novel is as 
circuitous as the Interstate Highway System. If 
the metaphor for America is the road, then the 
plan for survival is: don’t leave home unless 
' you can drive. and then keep moving:. ' 

From outer Space, the network of highways covering 
ths county would bare seemed the ley-system of 
some modem religion,, and Goifag Somewhere the 
fond Qf. worship Its gods demand, . , God in his 
Turnpike: Heaven looked down as the Memorial 
Weekend drivers received their communion tickets 
i from 'the toll-booth pijesti aid hi sanctified 'them, 

■ \ .\ 

*’ ' .IGambriB abUity to “lift'off’ just at the right 
toOments. ^id myttidlo^ze pfcople. placet, 

. .events/ yet remato, sympathetic throughout to 
hor ci^aefers arid 'tfjttijr ^icamerits'^ is re^ 
nnMkrib^/Shfrhty tTeatcd a strong central B- 
• guto, hi* Ameridati ^iiatiied C^s 
!..who-is a chlId‘Kas:the cfiltamiiAg ! wit of an 
; Ad^'Mqltou* becomes 

•: the- 1 fwys^.of the Unear 


anxiety is, unfortunately, described j 
than ovoked (by contrast with that id, 
Walker Percy’s Love In the Ruins)- • 

And if our view of war needs 
perhaps does our view of visitors 
space. Cyrus's grandfatlior, the fo«J“ ■ ^ 
al Charles Street, tries to P u#h ^“^ 
zons of bis grandson’s picture of - 

and the creatures that might Inhabit it- 

General is a little too knowledgeable, 
subversive for Cyrus’s father Haroia, a 
citizen of Arboryille, where well-fed ■ ■ 
themselves on their sunny porches ^ 
gratulate each other on their w® 
lives, ignoring the growing threattfi^ ^ 
and without. Before Harold pack* • 

. toeHome for Retired Generris. Lbspw ^ 

bis beloved grandson to be 
notes, to compile a handbook, ta . Jjui 
tore from outer space, that would exp 
; had happened ip the world to ma ^ 
tin end.. And Cyrus doesn t diwpp^ ^ 

, . The world of secrets, the natufe . 

' eventual disillusionment -with : -w 
foent’s endless quest for “the Wg ^ y. 


Girls in their own ways 


Anne Haverty 

CATHERINE BROPHY 
The Liberation of Margaret McCabe 
165pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. £8.95 
(paperback, £3.50). 

0863270689 

MARY ROSE CALLAGHAN 
Confessions of a Prodigal Daughter 
223pp. Marion Boyars. £9.95. 

07145 2830 7 

Edna O'Brien has acquired the dubious dis- 
tinction of exercising more influence on Irish 
fiction than James Joyce. To some extent this is 
inevitable - since most average Irish girls have 
trodden the same path, they tend to reproduce 
the gorgon nun, the gentle mother and the 
suave seducer when they turn to writing. But 
there is more amiss with Catherine Brophy's 
The Liberation of Margaret McCabe than un- 
avoidable imitativeness. 

The story - that of a jeune fille of thirty-four 
bent at last on discarding her Catholic girlhood 

- is not unpromising. Margaret McCabe's 
docile life has been passed in the piety of her 
parents’ suburban home in Dublin. She finds 
the temerity to move in with Oliver, so we first 
tee her lying in sin beside her sleeping prize 
while she recounts in commonplace detail her 
life at school, at university and in her present 
Job as a teacher. Oliver turns out to be awful, 
fee kind of mao who won’t listen to a girl; 
Margaret is obliged to leave him and we In turn 
leava her living on her own. This single state 
the presents as a form of liberation, when it is 
merely a way of existing. 

Brophy’s theme, the gradual shedding of un- 
willing compliance with a traditional Catholic 
Die, ia somewhat trivialized here. Where are 
fee frissons, the torments of sin? What has 
Margaret been doing since coffee-bar intensi- 
ties at University College Dublin illuminated 
beitituation? Though good-natured, she is too 

Girls in peril 

Lfqdsay Duguid 

DJZABETHPHILUP8 
C^Nwring Heroes 

178pp. Bodley Head. £8.95. 

0370308735 

The past is another country - one which is 
Particularly attractive to novelists who can 
“tfonide and select ns If by memory. If the 
j nirr 4tor’8 eye is also a child’s eyo, then the 
: can be enriched by a double nostalgia, 

; personal and historical. Conquering 
[ . is set in England and Germany at the 
of the Second World War, its cataclysmic 
1 are seen through the clear eyes of three 
“tiers. Pauline (ten), Weener - for Doreen 
^ Ven ) and the ill-named Verity (six) are first 
Sywl in "faded cotton frocks and scuffed 

- fendal*”, plotting mysteries, discussing 
secrets and keeping a watch out for 

y ® en *' • The shabbtoess, secrecy and 
of danger are all characteristic of the 
Wwar Germany where they soon go with 
[r^ftother to rejoin theft soldier father. It is 
."“^rcn'rvi&jon of reality which prevails, 

' ^ftoess well-suited to the circumstances: 
.J® Germans were bombing the sky"; “Uncle 
you’re probably a Nazi". But 
. distrust their sources of information: 

' ^ e01 Turkish Delight which made 

MleS* ' ,n< * them long stories about 
• W* 0 ® ^uld see were not true”, 

of n L?° S V mp0Ttantl y* tiiey are acutely aware 
; “tin 0 spheres; “a feeling always nagged that 
: .^Wnnhlng, somewhere ' was terribly 

[ isolates her three heroines 

1- j." .;9*ulsh bartacks just as the British Army is 


J ! as they tfe* at : tbfe:btofifeiito& Sty 


. in love with and who fall in tov® ^ do | ’ ftoughts 1 

: Kramer has a sure touch for wjbfll 1 B;,tyiqueil 

; between men and women.Butwmi , ^ ^ • ,'^dy^ 
sense of humour never lets the ' ai 

l* tier themes unbalance the noV ^', n 2 n i t ; 


' ^ 8U ftonnding desolation 

>feon»»u? n ^ Uere ^ Germany. She allows their 
(eeltriga to stand for those of the 
battob, victorious yet weak, vindi- 


' » Uiujyrog BHU wucouiujg, 

fold vendettas among them- 
these Btiaitti by the Uieffet- 
.rff ■ Parents and the machinations 


empty-headed and ordinary to be interesting. 
For this, the lack of distinction or strength in 
Brophy’s style and feeling is mainly responsi- 
ble. Her book has the sketchiness of kitchen 
confidences over the Nescafe. 

Mary Rose Callaghan at least writes with 
some grace, though she suffers from a deter- 
mination to be charming. Her heroine, Anne 
O’Brien, aged seventeen, undergoes the pangs 
of adolescence (gaucheness, confusion, first 
love) and enjoys its escapes from life into liter- 
ature. Her family has come down in the world, 
her father has died, her mother is wild and 
extravagant, her sister is a sad fourteen-year- 
old; they are dependent on the patronage of 
formidable Aunt Allie, to whom Anne must 
make supplication. 

She is “a Dante person", as she puts it, with 
an obsessive inclination to see everything in the 
hallowed terms of great literature - references 
spring readily to fit her thoughts and experi- 
ences, sometimes with an element of the 
mechanical (trees are bare ruined choirs, etc). 
Again we note the influence of Edna O’Brien; 
the poor but genteel milieu, the faithful family 
retainer, the empathy with the mother, the 
inconstant richer friend Nicola - a ringer for 
Baba in The Country Girls. But Callaghan 
lacks the anguish of O'Brien; her characters 
are picturesque but without pathos. When to 
the weight of her mother’s insouciance is added 
the crushing of the hopes she has reposed in 
love, Anne has a kind of breakdown. It may be 
a relief to the reader that Callaghan spares us 
the weeping and gnashing of the mental Institu- 
tion, but to present it as a watering-hole for 
eccentrics rings false. A facile ending has 
everything coming magically right. 

Mary Rose Callaghan has a light touch; the 
pace of her narrative is admirably judged; the 
perceptions of her heroine are often amusing 
and endearing. But Confessions of a Prodigal 
Daughter too frequently takes refuge in a con- 
trived charm, and the result is diminishing and 
curiously juvenile. 


of tifoir sentimental but vicious nanny Eva, 
who hides escaped Nazis and awaits the return 
of Hitler whom she believes is not dead but 
sleeping. These political and historical dimen- 
sions give the novel a kind of documentary 
underpinning, but it is the childish nightmares 
of the witch in the forest, the ghost with the gun 
and the sinister man which provide a truer 
picture of the displacements of wartime; the 
children’s predicament is just as perilous on a 
simple, violent level as they fear it is. They 
defend themselves from the duplicity and 
weakness of the British, and the resentment of 
the starving Germans, with a mixture of cour- 
age, fantasy and deceit. , . 

This somewhat hard-hearted picture of 
childhood gives the novel (Phillips’s first) great 
strength. The vulnerability of children to evil 
produces its own frisson ; but Phillips’s pro- 
tagonists also demonstrate emotions One does 
not usually associate with children all-con- 
suming hatred, half-conscious duplicity - in a 
wholly convincing way; The “happy ending’’ of 
an ‘escape from the mad Bva and a return to 
England is as fraught with tension as the ending 
of A High Wind in Jamaica or Lord of the Flies , 
though Conquering Heroes is on the surface a 
less dramatic book than c *thw. The story has to 
be picked out from cl>. is' which the children 
are half-undeistandiug v.i. icssts. The person- 
al and parochial blend WeU with the idea of 
world-wide conflict to the chilling conclusion: 
as Pauline puts it, “I vote that we forget every- 
thing that happened fo Germany”.' „ 

In Leslie Robert’s The Dipt? Flight; (itypp- j 
William Kimber. £7,50. 0 7183 05604) Squad- 
ron Leader Ted GiU, while interrogating 
... ;1 prisoners just after toe end of the war 
. .. .irross a mystery concerning a De 
, iiiid Rankle shot down over the Arden- 
nes four years earlier, in 1940. But it’s riot unto 
ten years later that Gill, now & detective 
tospector at 

theprobiem. Some amateurish moment and . 
* 1 ..' ..cmnoi imnlflusibllltv are redeemed by ; . 


‘Raven has the mind of a cad and the pen of an angel.’ 

THE GUARDIAN 

SIMON RAVEN 

THE FIRST-BORN OF EGYPT 


Just published in Granada 
Paperback: the lirst book in the 
series. ‘A witty romp, rhetorical 
and inventive, full of jokes at the 
expense of contemporary manner 
and opinions . . . sparkling and 
fizzing . . . Raven has the mind of 
a cad and the pen of an angel. * 

ROBERT NYE IN THE GUARDIAN 

£ 2.50 


R 11 


THijeMiSE 




Just published in hardcover by 
Muller Blond & White Ltd: the 
second volume. ‘It is often 
assumed that Raven's novels are 
quite unrealistic: the characters 
are too prosperous, too 

S preposterously antiquated to be 
credible - and their tastes are too 
grotesque. A quick glance ] 
through the London evening 
paper will dispel this assumption.' 

! D. A. N. JONES IN THE LISTENER 

£ 8.95 


MAJOR BOOKS 
BY HUGH SCHONFIELD 
ON THE ORIGINS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

19th September 

The Passover Plot The Essene Odyssey 


OVER THREE MILLION 
COPIES SOLD 

Jesus believed himself to be the 
Messiah of Israel foretold by the 
prophets, and deliberately plotted 
his actions -wririch culminated in 
the events of Passion, Week with 
•his "cruti&dozi”' and subsequent 
resurrection- to bear out the 
Messianic prophecies. 

Cased, £9.95 Paper £5.95 


The Pentecost 
Revolution 

Dr Schonfield shows that the re- 
volutionary followers of. Jesus: 


ers out of . Israel. Loyal ■ Jew ish 
:• nationalists, they .were not aware 
., that they, would be. star ting a new 
religion - Christianity. . . 

Cased £9.95 Paper £5.95 


The Mystery of the True Tbacher 
and the Essene Impact on the 
Shaping of Human Destiny 
One of the strangest; quests in 
human liistor y. The Author traces 
the Essene' influence through the 
centuries In Europe and Asia. 

Paper £5.95 

Those Incredible 
Christians 

A. fascinating reconstruction of 
the events surrounding the forma- 
tion 6f : the Church m the first 
1 hundred ahd fifty years of its 
existence. Cased £9.95 Paper £5.95 

After the Cross 

Deals ( with die question of what 
happened to Jesus after he was 
■ crucified. Was there a miraculous 
resurrection, or is there a natural 
explanation tor the disappearance 
or hi$ body from the tomb? The 
authors concjusioris are intri- 
guing, illuminating and convinc- 
ing.. Cased £295 


the problem. Some apiaicuiuM , ryj r v — — 

,?! * Element Booked . V : M I^ngmead, Shaftesbury, Dorset 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Looking for a new, high-paying market for 
your writing wares? How about writing for 
other wouid-be writers? That's my harvest 
from a browse through Writer's Digest, a genial 
American periodical which is overtly about 
helping writers to sell, but as much or more 
about encouraging them to buy: to buy T- 
shirts, to buy courses (“Somebody had to give 
Van Cliburn bis first piano lesson. Chris Evert 
Lloyd had to be shown how to hold a racket at 
one point in time”), books, books about, 
books about books, pen-friends from Japan 
(“Cherry Blossoms"), pen-friends from (I 
swear it!) Amityville , literary software, literary 
bookmarks (Shakespeare, Melville, Wharton, 
Millay, Jeffers, Masters, Buck: featuring a 
strip of AUTHENTIC, MINT US stamps in a 
durable laminate.) 

The text of the magazine contains heaps of 
encouragement, sensible advice about gram- 
mar, editing, copying, a mind-enlarging fea- 
ture on multiple selling. (If you happen to be 
on your way from Idaho to Florida with chil- 
dren and dog when stopped by a company of 
Christian film makers and asked to perform as 
extras, you can sell an account of your adven- 
tures to The Idaho State Journal, The Luther- 
an, Central Florida Scene, Movie-Making 
Magazine, Children's Digest and Dog Fancy. 
And that’s before you start on the specialist 
markets.) There are stylistic tips, answers to 
queries (“What is a query and how do I com- 
pose one?”), and, above all, market news. Bob 
Gucdone’s new venture NEW LOOK is “one- 
third nudes, two-thirds picture stories” (bool) 
but pays $1 a word (hooray!); Co-Ed is now 
Choice , "a new, non-gender-centred title”; 
similarly Young Miss is now YM. Intellectual 
Activitist buys non-scholarly articles with a lais- 
sez-faire, randy (thafs Ayn Rand-y) view- 
point; Evening Light prefers old-fashioned 
Bible holiness in a nineteenth-century atmos- 
phere; New Frontier editor Swami Virato 


Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions 
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I MAJOR SALE OF INCUNABULA 
. & ARMORIAL BINDINGS 

. . Following the successful sales of ■ 
Ihe jeudwine Collection of 
Illustrated Books . . 
and the Yablon Colfectjon of Judaica, 
Bloomsbury Book Auctions 
ate proud to announce ; 

. , ’ ‘ ahlrilportantsale of ?1 ‘ • 
INCUNABULA 

. and ARMORTAL BINDINGS, 

' .i the property of a . • 

. distinguished Cbntinenta! family' 

. Unusual among the 4& early centres .. 
df printing represented art books 
; from Blaubeqrcn, Deventer, ‘ 
Lauingen, Reutllngeh, Schoenhom, 

’ ;. Zaragosa and Zinna’. 

■ Tire two day sale, will, be held ,ori 

; ; .31 dctobqr and 1: November qtipm 
•• qi Bloomsbpry Book Auctions, * 

1 . 3 Si 4Hatdwkk Street^ 

^ | *. Undbh'ECiB.4ftY, : 

I ' Catalogue £10.00 

iridysive of postage and packing . 

, available from Lord John Kerr . ‘ . 
at thf above address. . . , 

; _ \ l Tfel: 01-833 2636/7 


wants fantasy, New Age. and holistic fiction: 
“if you don't know what the New Age is, this 
market will be a difficult one- to write for." 
Tropical Fish Hobbyist won’t take electronic or 
dot-matrix submissions, but high-quality dot- 
matrix is OK for Innovations for the Church 
Leader , which will also negotiate a kill-fee; 
Horses West wants stories about western 
horses. Friends wants stories abut Chevrolets, 
Snapdragon is looking for personal experi- 
ences and humorous essays for an “eclectic, 
general audience with a slight Northwest bias" 

- 1 suppose slight means NW1 or NW2: NW5 
would count as extreme. 

But the advertisements are Writer's Digest's 
chief glory. Sincere adverts (one 9ays “WRI- 
TER’S NEEDED" and who can argue?) and 
hypocritical adverts (subsidy publishing houses 
are publishing houses where you provide the 
subsidy), straight adverts and angled adverts, 
adverts by ghosts, adverts offering evaluations 
(filmscripts $25, literature $45, romance or 
mystery $65), editing, copying, endless poetry 
and fiction competitions (at $2 a entry and $150 
prize money a month, for example, these are 
not crooked get-rich-quick schemes but a per- 
fectly straightforward hobby alternative to loc- 
al rodeos or pigeon racing). Various lists are 
available : 21 ways to write stone s for Christian 
kids at $14.95 + post, “27 category vivid de- 
scriptions for selling your writing” at $2 + 
SAE, a trillion mystery plots for $3, on the face 
of it the best bargain per capita. And books of 
course - there is a Writers’ Book Club. Books 
on Belf publishing, books on getting others to 
publish you, books called How to be a success- 
ful housewife! writer, books called Fiction is 
Folks , books called Writer's Block and How to 
Use It (as “a stepping stone to a higher level of 
creativity", of course), a book called How to 
Write 'How-to' Books. 

There are also two rather unsettling ads. 
from people not In the writing game at all. TVP 
(“Using American abundance to solve the 
world’s needs”, not a bad phrase when you 
think about it) is anxious that you should re- 
member that TVP ® Is not just any old Tex- 
tured Vegetable Protein: “please don’t use oar 
trademark as a generic term”, they plead, or 
possibly threaten. Dart and Kraft, who make 
Kitchen Aid Seamless (g), Miracle Whip, 
Totalgym, Precor, Seaitest and Tupperware 
(all ®) among a host of others, are more obli- 
quely menacing: “the use of our familiar 
trademarks . . . reinforces consumer identifies- . 
fion with the characteristic superiority of the 
food , consumer and commercial goods and ser- 
vices we provide. We are proud and protective 
of this excellent reputation and vigilantly main- 
tain the integrity of the trademarks . . Per- 
sonally, I wouldn't want to write about precor 
(can you really trademark Latin deponent 
verbs?) or total gymnastics or miracle whips or 
even tupper-craft (the skill of the author of 
Proverbial Philosophy ) althptigh there might 
be a pleasant competition in here, but are they 
reallytrying to censor Anon “Sir Patrick Spens ; 
is the Seaitest (g) Sailor” , John Donne ("ChriBt 
suffered his flesh to be torn, but not hjs Seam- . 
less © garment”)?; Dylan Thomas at least is 
beyond the reach of their lawyers and will not . 
heed their Kraft <g) or Dart (g), - i 

But the ad. that really set me dreaming , 
offered: “A WRITING RETREAT. The river 

'■ -AtJTH6R^ / / v : 'f . / 

' Competition No:*44 y; • s, ‘ < v • 

’ Readers are Invited to identify , the source* of tbq‘ 
three quotations which foUow and to sendjus the : . 
.answers so that they reach this office not later than 
October 11. A prize.of.JE2p Is offered for the first 
correct set of anawersopened oh that date- or jailing- 
that the m^st neariy Correct -In which caSe lotpired 
; gueaaWork wiU also be token Into conaidefatloh. 1 
■Ehtries, marked “Autlmr^CAuthor 244 << pn die 
ahyefopo, jfcbuld be addressed to the Editor,' We' 
Times Literary Supplement, P^ory Home; St John’s' 
Lane, LoodonEQlM 43X.The spiutloa and remits: 
will appear Qh October 18, ;> > j •' '• • [/>. 

- . i B flrtdhljn phinih^ ahd . 

' W ^nauseating mem 

called. Turkish delight which W only glufa thf palate' 


fa a ffoary ckniddfWUtc sijgar. - i 


i At first Edmund tried to remember that it libido to 
akwithond'eromrfh full r but toon Ipfortot about 
i and lbought Q.nly,of,tryii^ tP shovel down"** 
much Turkish Delight^ te tfould, and tha mofa he 
ate:’ tire, motdb.e Ranted; to 


as metaphor. Womens’ Canoe Trip and Writ- 
ing Workshop. Excellent instruction in both 
skills". 

The mind boggles gently in the wind. “Refit- 
ting the Pequod: Naval Architecture Hnd De- 
construction. Monday 11am: ‘On the deck my 
captain lies’ - Melville and the Presidency. 
12.15 Harpoon Practice . Tuesday: Ahab in 
Baja- all-day whale-spotting cruise. Evenings: 
individual tuition in sensing, flensing and 
cleansing.” Alternatively, “Grapes of Wrath 
(and other soft fruit). Classes and pick-your- 
own. Close to Union rates and seminars 
around the campfire. Transport can be 
arranged. Special diets for lacto- vegetarians”. 
Or again “Company of Woolfs (or the Flush 
beneath the Skin): the Canine Metaphor in 
Bloomsbury. Critical workshop and hands-on 
experience with the super-dooper-pooper- 
scooper. GLC funded. Obedience training an 
optional extra”. 

★ ★ ★ 

Driven, like millions of other Britons, to con- 
template removal to an adder climate as an 
alternative to self-destruction, I have been 
conning The Emigrants' Map of the World and 
Guide to the Colonies with Copious Practical 
Instructions Price 21- Case, a handsome hand- 
coloured chart of 1851 with prevailing winds 
and mortality rates and steamship lines and red 
blobs on which the sun never sets and useful 
facts engraved around the periphery: “a 
Sovereign is usually worth 25/- or 26/-’’; “the 
Anglo-Saxon Race deteriorate usually in resid- 
ing between 25° N and Sth of the Equator”. 
The map indicates towns and mountains, riv- 
ers, produce, and the occasional historical 
datum: Oil, tallow and gums; Gold Dust and 
Pabu Oil; Here the Rev Williams was killed. 

But over the USA there are three additional 
captions, in different type-face. Between the 
Great Salt Lake and the 49th parallel there are 
MORMANS; on the south shore of Lake Su- 
perior are POTTERS; and along a thousand 
mile tract of Texas and maybe Oklahoma, be- 
tween, the Red and the Canadian rivers, a vast 
expanse is labelled COMMUNISTS. I’m clear 
about the Mormons, but what became of the 
pottery, and where did all the Communists in 
Texahoma go, for they surely aren’t there 
now? 

★ ★ ★ 

Actually I knowwhere they all went. The pam- 
phlet that comes with the map tells me that the 
“Icarians”, under fitienne Cabet “the Red Re- 
pubUcan”, have just left the Red River, for 
Nauvoo, Illinois, relinquished three years ear- 
lier by the Mormons after the murder of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith by a mob of monogamists. 
(The Owenite Icarians, just 250 out of the 1500 
who had sailed from France in 1848, prospered 
in NauvOo, doubled their numbers, lingered on 
till 1895, seeding along the Way, after ideolo- 
gical schisms, factional colonies in Chel- 
tenham, Missouri and “Icaria-Spcrqnza” in 
Sonoma County, California.) 

The pamphlet tells me lots mbre intended to 
hearten and hasten the emigrant. In 1849, 
300,000 had quit the British Isles, rushing to 
various destinations, including auriferous Cali- 


3 She took off |he Hd. There were three pieces left, 
like large duinks of uncut precious stone, pale pink 
seeming to gfoW beneath their dusting of powdered 
sugar; She -picked up the little wooden prongs 
slabbed K th£m into the largest frlece aud popped It 
Into her mouth. Saliva flowed. (She chewed slowly 
and carelessly, allowing bits of Iheiweet to become 
lodged fa her teeth; TWq pleceif left. . V; , < . : ' ■ 

Cenqietitiqit pfo 339 V-'*.*.] >v : 

Winner: Angus HainUtob j, •* • 

Answers:. ■ f ' 

U'lrofahtyg the Mail ifonej r : 

My prettiMt frOcks and hashes • 

Don’t help to ffll my ’faopanja^rt; ; : : * 
And vainly l repine ,V- 1' =... 

From ten to. two A- M. Ah rael : ■ 

RudjM Kipjing, “My Rlystf J: 

2 .Wo took sips and swallowed wryly; almost choked 1 
k ” *“? tingling iii.Qiir throats and nose*. After half a 


fornia. about which the guide is not sanguine 
“scorching head . . . ravages of diseases 
shovels cost one ounce and not to be obtained 
. . . how few of the great human family will be 
bcncfittcdl”. A Reader Writes from the Tung, 
kill Mine, Ready Creek, South Australia: “too 
much bread and beef ... I have killed of fleas 
ten, ten times told in my bed, and bugs by 
handfuls and no exaggeration ... the weaker 
vessels is afraid of their husbands being eaten 
by the blacks or hit by the snakes." Oa the 
other hand, some of the shops in Sydney are 
fitted up with the greatest of elegance; in New 
Zen land cannibalism is almost entirely aban- 
doned; the late out-break among the Kaffirs 
has caused much annoyance, though “the ener- 
gy of Sir Harry Smith will soon place these wild 
tribes in total subjection”; Newfoundland is 
salubrious, and ninety-year old fishermen are 
often seen about their arduous duties (but it is 
rare to see n fat American as 'the musquitoes 
tend much to increase his restlessness), There 
are practical hints as well: on the voyage out, 
read useful books and save the seeds of raisins 
and the , stones of peaches; females are 
cautioned not to appear on deck in the tropics 
without their bonnets, while temperance 
drinks of Scottish marmalade mured with water 
mil be found grateful in hot weather. Once 
arrived, your inexperienced labour is not 
worth much to the employer, so do not make 
the common mistake of refusing a fair wage. In 
sum, the only parties who are not eligible for 
emigration are “the timid, the discontented, 
the idler and the drunkard . . . I guess Til buy 
an umbrella and sit tight. 

★ ★ ★ 

“The closest Herr Kohl came to complaining 
about East German espionage was when he 
said ‘it did not exactly forster relations’ 1 '. A 
Well-known Newspaper, recently. 

This Is a misprint. What Herr Kohl said, of 
course, was “It was not exactly Forster rela- 
tions.” No, indeed. Forster relations have long 
been the speciality of British espionage, whose 
fine tradition of delicate craftsmanship and 
caring, ethically-sensitive liaison with percoos 
of different political or ethnic persuasions, fns 
established under their wartime chief M.-for- 
Maurice, (who had “Only Connect” embla- 
zoned In GUI Sans over his filing cabinet), and 
is now being maintained by Ukspy (Holdings) 
Ltd, whose recent success in recruiting over- 
seas talent augers well for the planned market 
flotation of British Cryptocom PLC. You loo 
can be part of the action, can put your stake on . 
the Great Game, make Security one of your 
securities, thrill with commercial and not just 
patriotic pride at every dazzling coup. 
(Advt). '• 1 : 

Kentucky Romance Quarterly will take a net 
name with the first issue of 1986. As RoWM* 
Quarterly, the journnl will continue its tradi- 
tion of publishing scholarly articles on 
raance linguistic and literary topics. Subsenp- 
tions and single issues may be ordered from tM 
University Press of Kentucky, ' 102 Lafijj .. 
Hall, University of Kentucky, LexingtoOp ^ 
40506-0024. Subscription rates are $14.00 
individuals, $21 for Institutions. Single W 
are $4.50 for individuals, $6.00 for institutions. • 


Rosamund Lehmann, The Ballad and the 
part 5, chapter 6. • : :i : 

- 3 “They’re at the lemonade now. 'And, ... 
something,” ‘J. 

“I’m Bure there’ll be some lemonade * 1 t 
darling.” > 

i “I don’t care. J would like a sandwich, thoo$n : 

if they’re hain7T mean some rime." i. ■ o.: . 
“There are hundreds of sandwiches! l.*** "' 

. them," ' • : • 

: Next time toe chtid happened to lootetb^^r ^. 

, being a disturbance - not, ; anybody: could 
: catastrophic kind, nothing like a wasp; No; 

* occurring was a surprise* by thetopk of it a ■. 

^one, delightful in particular to ih« 

; though no children showed signs 6f objeom^w 


. 1 fcif quwr.; The room started to whfe round, 


L dahtiy;<kjthe.ta i 



to do to, ’and, 

foqtdUfarWnce 

b^.faBcoroh, 


..T*. 9iac$ t liiiscif«r as- zaqtiifaw bad •- 

ffiguto stood out hot .Ofliy for the Wr 

‘ '-.standing (as for that matter were several eOMJ ^ 

; ,;becatire,it waa', froin hero even, uijmistekaW • a. 

/ ^ -Bl^beto' Bowen, The ; iMt Gtrbrm ?'$ 

v.r '■ ; • 
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Letter 


Sir, - Simon Karlinsky’s review of Volume 
Two of my edition of Igor Stravinsky’s Selected 
Correspondence (July 5) fails to provide crucial 
perspectives. His remarks are largely con- 
cerned with translations from the Russian, yet 
nowhere does he indicate that these comprise 
only a small fraction of the two volumes that he 
criticizes (Volume One as well as Volume 
■pro), and that the bulk of the books consists of 
correspondence in French and English. 

The review falls below Karlinsky's standards 
oa several other counts as well. He dismisses 
my suggestion that “Stravinsky’s fears con- 
cerning money were probably inherited from 
his parents” as “surely a debatable proposition 
genetically". But doesn’t Karlinsky know that 
genetics is not the only means of inheritance, 
and that fears can be learned from parents? His 
argument introduces the subject of the pub- 
lishing history of Firebird, which he seems not 
to have understood, and involves a disagree- 
ment with another of my words: “[Stravin- 
sky's] concern for being adequately paid for his 
life's work seems less a matter of ‘neurosis' 
(hail of elementary justice.” Apart from the 
question of whether a great composer can be 
adequately paid, this righteousness is mis- 
directed in the case of Firebird. Stravinsky’s 
long legal difficulties with the work were a 
consequence of his having sold the same music 
to two different publishers, as well as, before 
that, of selling exclusive performance rights to 
Diaghilev. 

Stravinsky’s obsession with money, re- 
marked by everyone who knew him, did not 
remotely correspond to the realities of his in- 
come and his needs. Financial calculations 
mate up a disproportionate part of his ar- 
chives, and some of the contents, the deduction 
of a ten-cent tip to a beggar, for instance, are 
scarcely believable. In 1925, back in Nice from 
an American tour with more than $100,000 
(Ihe equivalent of $1 ,000,000 in 1985 dollars), 
and with commissions , contracts for recordings 
and concerts, and a new automobile and chauf- 
rotf. Stravinsky refused a request to send 
jMncy to his destitute brother on grounds of 
being hard-pressed. Nor was Stravinsky above 
““ducting concerts strictly for money that he 
aid not need and that did riot meet his mini- 
jram artistic requirements: namely, the 1958 
• “ Neuros is” still seems to me the 

frwt fitting as well as the kindest word. 
!V ^ky compares my edition of Stravin- 
jjjietected correspondence with Igor Blazh- 
“N* 1973 Soviet edition of sixty-two of the 
Sffflposer’s Russian letters - most of which, 
d°es not say, appeared in translation 
1948 book Stravinsky in Pictures and 
wwitmts. All but a few of the sixty-two date 
Pj™* Nnblrd to Nightingale period, and, as 
“ftoky «ys, they “fairly sizzle with the 
musician's excitement over the new. 
“«al fonguage he was discovering in those 
(Karlinsky’s illustration, an oddly for- 
i rally spelled-out and even stilted - “edi- 
**to°ds” or “dishes” - translation of a 
l. f.** 8 abbreviated account of compos- 
section ot Petrushka, blunts the point.) At 
publication, Blazhkov promised 

cniHaVi v °l umes » from which Karlinsky 
j^uenly assumed that the sources would be 
terifli % “igfrt include more “hot" ma- 
plathkovV letters to me confirm 
the koofo* Would have consisted for 

part a{ translations into Russian of 
letters in English and French. For 
these volumes have not 
o|** only, my presentations of an 
Qindwj and more : business- 

to g^v.^rinsky^whosehumanity continued 
tri'n^iiS 0 ^ -k rttoarn hidden tOread- 
puSHt-to look for it. karlinsky com- 
have included such trivia as “tele- >. 

But the story of 
relationship makes 
senie without them, and the 

•. ofinis-renefored Russ-; 

Twb of Selected Correa 
° aB t ? ' Jfo devotes the 

> Nnilatipri 1 at all, but a’ 


attended a Sviatoslav Richter recital together 
and wrote bnef messages to Stravinsky in the 
margins of a programme insert. Since Nabo- 
kov s message comes first and describes Rich- 
ter as a “flaming fag”, Karlinsky might at least 
nave suspected that it was written in English, 
and guessed that Sir Isaiah would be unlikely to 
have switched to Russian. Yet Karlinsky says 
that Sir Isaiah “compares" - he doesn’t - “the 
piano-playing manner of Sviatoslav Richter to 
three Russian writers" (try comparing that 
apple and those oranges), and that this 
“emerges” (in translation) as “the Dostoev- 
sky-Rozanovsky-Pasteroak tradition". Kar- 
linsky then leadenly supplies the “non-adjec- 
tival form” of the name, “Rozanov”, and 
leaves everyone admonished not to play with a 
“-sky". 

“When one reads that Stravinsky had a reli- 
gious object called ‘the Image of the Secret 
Evening’,” Karlinsky writes, “it is clear that 
the Russian was ‘Obraz Tanoi Vercheri’, an 
icon depicting the Last Supper.” But Karlinsky 
has omitted the second part of Stravinsky’s 
description: “Above the Holy Gates triptych”. 
Since this triptych is the only one in the collec- 
tion of fifty religious objects to which Kariin- 
sky is referring, and since it may be seen on a 
wall of Stravinsky’s studio in photographs, one 
can say with certainty that the picture is not a 
“Last Supper". 

I wrongly inform readers, Karlinsky writes, 
that “Mnogaia leta, the solemn canticle which 
is the Russian Orthodox equivalent of the 
Latin Ad multos annos, has the same meaning 
as the Hebrew drinking toast i’chaun”. What I 
actually wrote was “roughly equivalent”, not 
“the same”; and “Hebrew drinking toast” is 
Karlinsky’s gloss, not mine. But no matter. I 
continue to maintain that if we are to respect 
the Midrachic commentary identifying the ex- 
pression as a response to an insertion in the 
Hebrew prayer over wine known as the Kid- 
dish, “ I'chaim ” is a benediction to life no less 
solemn than the Russian. 

Karlinsky points out that “Stravinsky’s 
granddaughter ... is given a male patronymic”, 
but does not add that this slip occurs after 
hundreds of pages of unexceptionable patrony- 
mldzation, as well as in a family tree bearing 
seven female suffixes, ail faultless. The error is 
still an error, of course, but of the proof-read- 
ing category - not one of ignorance - along 
with the botching of a family name, which Kar- 
linsky seems not to have noticed, on the upper- 
most branch of the same tree. 

Karlinsky says that in one instance a Russ- 
ian word left untranslated Is “the key to the 
entire passage”. The word is not found in a 
“passage”, however, but In a three-line foot- 
note, related to the main text only by the name 
“Pasternak”. Stravinsky is quoted expressing 
disappointment with Dr Zhivago, and exclaim- 
ing “How strange to read such a novel In the 
age of James Joyce.” Hie untranslated word 
associates Pasternak's book with a movement 
in nineteenth-century Russian realist painting, 
but the translated ones indicate that the asso- 
ciation is pejorative and that Stravinsky re- 
garded Zhivago as dimodi (and worse). Now I 
wonder whether another untranslated Russian 
word -govno - on the same page as this one is 
intelligible to today’s readers, or. dp they re- 
quire a context, such as that : flower of GI 
eloquence “chlcken gov/jo"? 

Karlinsky upbraids me for including letters 
in a Stravinsky volume from Ernst Krenek to 
myself, even though alleged to contain “the 
only meaningful discussions oq niusicial topics” 
in the book. I think that Karlinsky has rftiS- 
understood foy motive, but I realize now that It 
was not understandable. Let. me say jonly that ■ 
in Stravinsky's later years, the most consider- 
ate : of his composer colleagues, jnclqdipg 
Vardac, Boulez and 0allaplccola» frequently 
wrote to him through me simply to spare hjm 

the trouble of answering, ' 

ROBERT CRAFT. ^ • •£; 

do New York Review of Books, 250 Wat 57th 
Street, New York, New York 10107., I 

In the publication- details preceding Mark 
Girotiard’S review of The Uw Courts: The 
architecture of George Edmund Street by David 
Brownlee (April 5), it was stated that the book 
was published by MTT press. It was, |n fact, a>, 
joint publication *ith the Ajfchitectural His-, 
tory 1 Foundation, who were responsible for all; 

the editorial Wd design: WQ>k., : , • ; , - ’ ■ L .. 


'Gentlemen in England' 

Sir, - John Sutherland (September 6) notes 
that A. N. Wilson’s novel Gentlemen in Eng- 
land is set in Victorian times, about 1880. and 
introduces literary worthies of that day; among 
whom “‘Tom Arnold’s niece’ (Mrs Humphry 
Ward to be) is lively at a party". She was, of 
course. Mat Arnold's niece and Tom’s daugh- 
ter, and in 1880 was already married to Ward. 

JOHN F. MACKESON. 

35 Durdham Park, Bristol. 

Sir, - In his review of A. N. Wilson’s novel 
Gentlemen in England, John Sutherland says 
of the trick of using contemporary references 
to people and events of 1880 that “in general 
it’s deftly handled and provides a pleasantly 
donnish sideshow to the purely fictional ac- 
tion". In particular, however, the trick fails 
when Wilson ventures into unfamiliar territory 
such as the freethought movement, and the 
result is doubly fictional. 

Thus it is said that Charles Bradlaugh , “after 
the late election, had refused to take his oath in 
the House of Commons on the grounds of athe- 
ism". The facts are that, when Bradlaugh was 
elected in April 1880, he immediately tried to 
affirm but on being rejected insisted an his 
right to take the oath despite his atheism. In- 
deed he tried to do so a dozen times from May 
1880 onwards and did so several times, actually 
being prosecuted for it in 1884; he was finally 
permitted to take the oath in 1886. The 
“Commons brawl with which the newspapers 
were full”, mentioned by Wilson, occurred in 
June 1880, when Bradlaugh was arrested for 
refusing to leave the Chamber when prevented 
from either affirming or taking the oath. 

Then there is a long account of a National 
Secular Society meeting at the Hall of Science 
in the summer of 1880, which is addressed by 
Bradlaugh (given a “faint Birmingham accent” 
although he came from East London) in crude 
and clumsy terms he never used (many trans- 
cripts of his speeches were published), and 
which is chaired by “Joseph Holyoake” (pre- 
sumably George Jacob Holyoake, who had 
broken with Bradlaugh, but did come from 
Birmingham) and attended by Herbert 
Spencer and T. H. Huxley (who nevef went to 
such meetings). As well as fumbling this trick ! 
badly, Wilson misses a good one in not 
introducing Stewart Headlam, the Anglo- 
Catholic Christian Socialist priest who sup- 
ported Bradlaugh, 

Finally, there is a reference to “the meetings 
of the Ethical Society in Red Lion Square”. 
This time the facts are that the chapel in South 
Place didn’t become the Ethical Society until 
1888 and didn’t move to Red Lion Square until 
1929. ■ 

With such solecisms and anachronisms. 
Gentlemen in England should perhaps be 
called an unhlstorical rather than a historical 
novel. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 

88 Islington High Street, London Nl. 

'Stone Virgin' 1 

Sir, - Saykar Alttoel’s review at Stone Virgin 
by Barry: Unsworth (August 30) criticizes the 
novel in a curious way: “The elaborate struc- 
ture only houses cliches." The two dich6s turn 
out to be "the old idea that against the ideal 
unity Of flesh and spirit , . . there stands the. ■ 
actual conflict of the sexes” and “the scarcely 
more original notion that since toe fifteenth 
century there has been a decline In spirituality 
and artistic achievement”. . 

If this stricture. were to be taken seriously, 
how many pens might fall from nerveless fin- 
gers at this horrid view of the writer’s respons- 
ibilities? Must thd writer of the 1980s eschew 
natural human dUenuna and shun all historical 
reflection? ’. ; ; ; ’ 

. 1 have not read one absorbing novel in En- • 
gUsh published in the last ten years that has not 
boused In Its structure, elaborate of riot, somp. 
concem^ ^ to 1 . its human appeal to ' these 

apparent clfoMs. I must admit; however, that! 
rarely read SF, which no doubt deals with more 1 
fantastic material i : 

.CpnTbe alone? 

Anne drtver, ; 

58; Eccjestpn Square, London SW1. 
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EDITED BY 

MARSHALL BLONSKY 

On Signs bears the fruit of the 
recent developments in post- 
structuralist thought, addressing the 
codes and systems which lie 
behind ‘innocent 1 cultural artefacts. 

Some of the World's leading 
theoretical writers reveal the textual 
and interpretative strategies at work 
in literature, pornography, 
marketing, television, film, ’lingerie' 
and newpapers. Each essay is 
written from a different perspective 
within the broad field of post- 
structuralist semiotics: 
psychoanalytical, Marxist, 
deconstructive, feminist, 
sociological or 
anthropological. 




This collection brings 
together the disparate strands 
of contemporary theoretical writing 
and reveals that a broad similarity 
underpins the great variety of 
semiotic analysis; a willingness to 
read what had previously been 
taken as read! 

594 pages, hardbaok £27.50 
(0 631 10261 2) 

paperback £8.95 (0 631 10271 x> 

Of related Interest: ' 

Verbal Art. Veibal Sign,, Verbal Time . 

Roman Jakobsdn 

224 pages, hardbaok £25. bo . 

(qrai.Heazfc ■■ 

paperback £7,95 {o asi 142S3C9' ' 

\ .. > , '••'l - 

The View from Afar. 

Claude Levl-Strauea 
320 page8.E19.50 


(0631 13968 4) 
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A Futurist's Babel 

Michael Hofmann 

ALFRED DODLIN 

BerVn Alexanderplalz 
Channel 4 


Rainer Wenier Fassbinder’s television adapta- 
tion of Alfred Dublin’s novel Berlin Alexan- 
derplalz divides easily into two distinct parts: 
one consisting of the first thirteen episodes, 
and the other, of the final episode, the epi- 
logue, “My Dream of the Dream of Franz 
Biberkopf by Alfred Dtiblin by Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder". Even the title promises commit- 
ment, renewal and difference, and these final 
two hours are as wild, exuberant and immoder- 
ate as the preceding thirteen have been largely 
tame, adequate and routine. 

Alfred Dublin's novel - a popular success 
and an avant-garde masterpiece - grafts a 
simple, ballad-style cautionary tale onto 1920s 
Berlin. A personable and detached narrative 
manner is combined with a whizz-bang collage 
of styles and materials expressive of modern 
city life, the Babel of the Futurists. Every kind 
of verbal and perceptual material exists in the 
book , in unacknowledged juxtaposition; statis- 
tics, advertisements, newspaper Items, politic- 
al speeches, the Book of Job, rhymes and jin- 
gles and parodies; information on slaughtering 
animals and cracking safes; a description of a 
killing in terms of Newtonian physics; X-ray 
views of the contents of an envelope, a man’s 
stomach, a tenement house. While the narra- 
tor ponders airily or gloomily the fate of 
Franz Biberkopf (a non-hero in what is, 
however melodramatically, a non-story), there 
is also another, freely ambient focus that sup- 
plies further materials and incidents in fasci- 

A Georgian idyll 

Peter Kemp 

J.B. PRIESTLEY 
Johnson over Jordan 
Radio 4 

“I have always fretted and conspired against 
downright naturalism" , J.B. Priestley once re- 
marked, In Johnson over Jordan - recently 
resurrected on Radio 4 -he throws it off com- 
pletely. As often in Priestley’s work, conven- 
tional, chronology is exploded. But, whereas 
his shuttling across the years are usually 
undertaken in old-fashioned dramatic vehi- 
cles, this work - a fantasia about a dead man’s 
after-life -is experimental in design. Swerving 
around through time - his hero appears as a 
corpse, a junior clerk, a schoolboy, a. pater- 
familias, and a young lover - Priestley jumps 
from one style' to another, aiming to use, he 
explains, "all the resources of the Theatre”. 

Slpce many of, these resources - ballet, 
masks.special lighting - are visual, the play 


n a ting variety and profusion. 

In scale, method and intention, Fassbinder's 
version is very much “the film of the book". It 
follows the text closely, even doggedly, so that 
it is possible to watch it from sentence to sen- 
tence, running a finger down the margin. Even 
visually and dramatically unprofitable details 
are reproduced. What one looks for in vain, 
however, is evidence of Dublin’s Futurist tech- 
niques, of aural and visual impressionableness, 
of the intense , almost unhinging bombardment 
of walking down a street in his Berlin. 
Attempts at such moments are few and far 
between. There is an occasional disjunction 
between what is shown and what is spoken. 
One actor is kept busy reading voice-over pas- 
sages (the Book of Job, the description of the 
abattoir); others are simply printed on the 
screen. For a long time, notliing does as much 
justice to the feeling of the book as the credit 
sequence at the beginning of each episode: an 
assortment of images, sexual, industrial, soci- 
able, flickering over rushing locomotive 
wheels to crackly radio music. That is the 
Futurism. For the rest, Fassbinder's greatest 
care seems to be that as much of the text as 
possible should be - somehow, anyhow - put 
over: It is projected, or read aloud, or people 
are found by whom things could be said. Char- 
acters are invented, expanded or run together 
to become interlocutors for Franz; he acquires 
a landlady; Eva seems to have a regular, once- 
an-episode, appointment with him. The ddcor 
and the lack of decorum are 1920s in excelsis - 
the lighting is flashing blue neon, and Hanna 
Schygulla as Eva models underwear, shaves 
her armpits and hikes up her garters - but the 
narrative lags a hundred years behind, in the 
permanent nineteenth century of television. 
Dublin's glorious insouciance - no introduc- 
tions, no descriptions, no “characters" -is not 


might seem a surprising choice for radio. But, 
as Ian Cotterell and Chris de Souza’s vibrant 
production soon communicates, there are 
sound reasons for its selection: chief among 
them incidental music by Benjamin Britten, 
composed for the original 1939 stage version 
and unused since then. In Radio 4*s presenta- 
tion of the play, two BBC orchestras make the 
most of this, while the sound-effects depart- 
ment inventively rises to the unusual chal- 
lenges afforded by the need to find aural substi- 
tutes for the surreal sights the work parades. 

Discreetly modifying incidents so that they 
are noisier - a stabbing,' for Instance, becomes 
a shooting - the adaptation tactfully prunes 
some of the deader, materia] from this post- 
mortem piece. In particular, Priestley’s 
“Jungle Hot Spot” nightclub scene has much of 
its flaccid satire, hacked away. Bowdlerizing 
the more crudely outraged moments in this; 
disgusted tableau of ^jVe$t End decadence, the 
production, wisely discards such eipphatjc in- 
stances of sub-humari behaviour as Jim Goril- 
la, the boxer,, and his cronies, 'Messrs Slug, 


f . 




matched by Fassbinder, who seems to give 
everyone a name and a job and a flat. That this 
novel of all novels should be represented to 
such an extent by the usual “faces in rooms” 
formula seems to me quite terrible. 

These reservations aside, it is all quite credit- 
able. Gttnter Lamprecht as Franz is a loveable, 
feeling brute; wooing a woman by getting into 
his boots with her; and, most beautifully of all. 
holding a dialogue all by himself with three 
glasses of beer and two Sciuiitpse. Hanna Schy- 
gulla as Eva - once you accept that she is not 
some angelic figment but a real woman - is 
loyal and capable, and Gottfried John as the 
villainous Reinhold has a lovely deranged 
stammer. (Fassbinder sets Reinhold's meet- 
ings with Franz in a men's blue neon urinal, to 
bring out the sublimated homocrulicism of his 
passing on to him his own short-lived girl- 
friends.) The film is often exceedingly care- 
fully shot, with many of the scenes framed by 
windows to suggest destiny, entrapment and 
prison, with some diagonal lines reminiscent 
of George Grosz drawings. 

It is only in the final, two-hour episode that 
Fassbinder really takes his gloves off. The 
theatrical aspect of the film, which elsewhere 
limits Berlin Alexanderplatz to a kind of indoor 
pageant, now looks justified in prophetic, 
nightmarish scenes of orgiastic violence. The 
characters take each other’s places in varia- 
tions involving sadomasochism and transvestit- 
ism, with brownshirts and blackshirts, while 
Fassbinder rummages around in the icono- 
graphy of Nazi Germany; white mice, cruci- 
fixes, leather and ketchup. Janis Joplin, Kraft- 
werk and the Velvet Underground are heard, 
and the director himself puts in a preposterous 
appearance, impassively watching one char- 
nel-house scene, with beard and Schlapphut , 
fag in mouth, a latter-day Hitchcock. 


Rat, and Toad. 

Even without these, the play can seem out- 
landish, oscillating weirdly between the phan- 
tasmagoric - nicely conveyed on the radio 
through tinny voices, echoes, discords - and 
the hackneyed. Reminding you that- for all his 
tinkeringswith time and toyings with theatrical 
experiment - Priestley remained a Georgian at 
heart is the play’s concluding sequence set in 
“the Inn at the World’s End”. Furnished with 
“everything that you specially fancy ... all 
snug and cosy”, this is die idyll of a Georgian 
mah-of-letters. Amid a jumble of beloved 
books and “oldish” pictures, service is pro- 
vided by the hero’s boyhood cricket idol and a 
music-hall comic - here played with husky gus- 
to by Timothy Bateson - with “a droll 
withered-apple face”. Lines of prose and poet- 
ry that “have illuminated your mind and 
| touched your heart” chime through the air. 

, And, to die accompaniment of jovial pastiche 
i strains from Written, Mr Pickwick and Sam 
Weller trot past the window. 

In these relaxing* Into coinfiness, Priestley is 
at his flabbiest: he is at his best in the play’s 
converse moments of shrinking from the grave 
;and im maggotty. horrors, 'Poking through the 
;; 1 m inemorably 

’< ■ grlgiy biti of iteagerj/'^is when Johnson recalls 
S\,a coipse ort the Westem Front with its Hand 
^ M stid!^goirtOf a p^apet, a mutc and rigid cry 
; forhelp, asifthi.r^tof hltri had been turned 
: .totoearth and sandbag?, and he knew - he still 
■ 1 Iqipw — find held outa hajid to the warm living 
■ ^¥1* memento piori signposts a 

^Biidcant factor, ^bput^ thejplky-- that it was 
-i\- writteribye ifianWto had 1 been traumatized bv 
' -Who knew the Second 

j ;wus fmminent. Thl? gives thedrattia its inter- 

I ■■ mitten r ! Urbftrim/, J ■ ■ j . 



A Freudian 
heU 

Stephen Pickles 

JACQUES OFFENBACH 
Orpheus In the Underworld 
London Coliseum 

Offenbach’s score needs a Sir Thomas 
Beechnut in the pit and an effortlessly precise 
spontaneity on stage. There is nothing so doll 
as u misfired joke, and despite moments of 
ignition this new production of Orphein in 
Underworld is n laboured series of poor gap 
badly delivered. With the much-publidzed de- 
signs by Gerald Scarfe dominating the concep- 
tion, it is inevitable that musical matters, 
however swamped, are left to take care d 
themselves. Yet the audible lack of interest in 
much of the music is rarely excused by wit and 
invention in the staging, with many scenes 
struggling for life as performers wander ran- 
domly around the vast stage relying on cos- 
tume for character. What ought to be instruc- 
tive comedy is little more than vaudeville. De- 
picting Public Opinion as an umbrella-wiekgog 
Mrs Thatcher is a sharp satirical swipe which, 
despite her triumphant entrance in a Trojan 
bustle, grows blunt with repetition. Juno's ill- 
defined resemblance to Mrs Whitehause b 
soon forgotten because the idea is careless ml 
vague in its conception. Satire is a sophisti- 
cated art relying on a precisely sustained toon) 
vision for its purpose and achievement; dub- 
bing a victim to death rarely enlightens any- 
one. Having demolished Offenbach’s 
operetta, the producer, David Pountncy, 
attempts to set up cut-outs where none will 
stand, and demolishes them leaving nothing 
but backdrops peopled with caricatures. 

Evidently Scarfc’s designs are the produc- 
tion’s raison d’itre, but they provide a stride 
spectacle instead of the exuberant gsfej 
which ought to inform action and setting ato- 
The cartoonist's cruelty is a traditional fed® 
of social and political comment, but Its wo® 
depends on the ephemeral; Its effect often® 
more than a superficial gloss on human affair 
Orpheus is not so easily reduced to these gW* 
cartoons and because they Inhibit the lynojj 
of the music oud scenario, much of « 
operetta's brilliance is clouded. When it 
glimpsed, os in Bonaventura Botloner 
spired tap-dancing Mercury, the ra 2 zle-daB« 
illuminates a spirit which is elsewn 
travestied on stage and strangled in twp- 
Having depicted the entrance to the 
world as a devil’s bottom, the produdon 
for even greater shock-horror in chara^®* 
John Slyx, the dead King of Bocotla, iMJT 
pender-bcltcd S&M queen, tottering “ 
black patent boots and cracking a whip- VF 
for such n titillating stereotype Is a sure 
tor of where the production’s sights *- ^ 

Lampooning sexual hypocrisy hj* ,, 
Offenbach’s greatest achievement v 
Orpheus, so it is not difficult to 
polished fab)e; the new translation vf , 
Wilson and David Fountney of 
Hal6vy's libretto is dull and 
. singers deliver their words with vatf 1 ^ 
grees of enthusiasm. A scene in 

Freud, “whom we blame for rendndingj®^ 
the long neck of the swan stands . ' ^ 

. Orpheus is stripped of his ^ 

Eurydlce to reveal the motto. ,t OrpW'» p - 
Underwear”. • . • . 

' Under these cfrCUimtances the f^° * 

Gan number is a distant oasis, PjL jyjceiJ, 
.. much a mirage as everything else. , 
however, are superb. Impeccab^ 
yet thrilling and brash, their tifoMR « ^ 
the choreographer’s ? Terry 
■ own. Charmingly naughty as f W ' jjjft 
; . act, they lift the spirits and t,rel ^ ; Mer^ 








' so famous, and chaUengfog 0 

-/• praised, many of. the rest qf the caft, ^ 

/.’.and direction,; thoggjv Nan 

Aphony Cunningham ^ 

/ anceB. However inappropriate' ,:^ a ch^ 
I ■ • cpnoflty marvel pt the tacJyudfM W-' iu« flf 
naent , espcci ally Kandls Gpok wn . 
; -'' : fibstunies - ! 


Gassic confusions 


Peter Barnes 

REN JONSON 
The Alchemist 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

It is worth remembering, when staging Ben 
Jooson, that he killed a fellow actor - 1 like to 
think it was for being inaudible - fought a duel 
with a fellow writer, Marston, yet went to pris- 
on with him and Chapman for co-authoring 
Eastward Hot, though he had not actually writ- 
ten the tines that offended King Jmcs ; In other 
words, a passionate man - a passionate man 
who wrote about passionate people. 

It follows that the main quality needed in a 
Jonsonian actor is energy; energy allied to 
strict comic discipline. His characters enter at 
fall-blast. It is what is know as “front foot" 
acting, for all is forward movement. There are 
no yesterdays in Jonson, only todays and un- 
certain tomorrows. 

The opening scene of The Alchemist is a 
touchstone. The lights go up on three charac- 
ters in the middle of a murderous quarrel and 
during it, we learn who they are, their rela- 
tionship to each other, and, indeed, the whole 
plot of the forthcoming play. It is a miracle of 
the dramatist’s art. But like the storm scene in 
King Lear it is difficult to pull off on stage and 
for roughly the same reason. How can an audi- 
ence be made to hear crucially important dia- 
logue amid so much noise? Jonson’s scene is 
probably more difficult than Shakespeare's in 
terms of staging, as it comes right at the begin- 
ning of the play when the audience is not set- 
tled and anything complex sweeps, uncompre- 
bendingly, past. 

How does the new production of The 
Alchemist at the Lyric Hammersmith cope with 
this problem? Not very well, unfortunately. 


T^e quarrei » so subdued as to suggest nothing 

a . minor 8 P« “ Surbiton. Yet de- 
spue this quiet approach, it is almost imposs- 
ible o understand what is being said. Lines are 
garbled and snatched at, instead of being rel- 
ished. I suspect few in the audience followed 
what was going on then or later. AH around 
one could see that peculiar glazed look on rows 

upturned faces. It is a look most usually seen 
at Shakespeare productions and it means that 
the spectators are totally baffled, guilty at 
being baffled, and too overawed at watchina a 
’classic" to protest. s 

However, the main criticism of this produc- 
tion is not that it is confused and heavy, but 
that It is not funny. One of the greatest com- 
edies in the language and not a genuine laugh 

foroverone hour. Whyis this, whenit has such 

a richly talented cast? The vaguely Victorian 
costumes (by Elaine Garrard) are no help and 
the set (by Roger Glossop) made up of pipes 
and gantries is impressive but overbearing. 
The lighting (by Dave Horn) is lethal. It is 
almost impossible to play comedy in half-light 
and shadow (known as “atmospheric light- 
ing"). If you cannot see the actors' faces, you 
cannot hear the jokes or the reactions to the 
jokes. 

The director, Griff Rhys Jones, who also 
plays Sir Epicure Mammon, is a gifted comed- 
ian but here his overall comedic rhythm 
seems uncertain, with no sense of the necessary 
escalating farcical madness. A delightful ac- 
tress, Sylvestre le Touzel, is particularly ill- 
served. Ironically, Jones is probably the most 
natural Jonsonian actor on view with true size 
and bite , but he is also the most wrong-headed . 
To play Epicure Mammon as a laid-back Re- 
gency fop is perverse: he is a monster who 
would eat the world. Any production of Jonson 
is to be welcomed, we get so few of them. 
Regretfully, it has to be said, this one fails 


In 
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Backbiting backstage 


E. S. Turner 

MOSS BART 
UgfatUpUuSky 
Old Vic 

^Hart’s best-known plays were written in 
waboration with George S. Kaufman, from 
om, on the advice of a psychiatrist, he cven- 
patiT obtained a professional divorce, having 
all but convinced that lie could not 
plays without the older man to help iiim 
(" PlayB are 1,01 written, they are 
kV Uten .V ^ 1 8eoiT18 on Odd reason for calling 
psychiatrist; Hart was perfectly able to 

i Wi i ^Pky 8 ky himself, even if, aB some 
„ pt, they needed the adder's bite of 


Up The Sky, written after the 
Ration w M produced on Broadway amid 
8uita • which hardly explains why 
firiikh^* ^-Wait nearly forty years for its 
premiere. It is about a young Idealist 

Baht**!/ pI *y (wriK 00 single-handed) ; Is 
gjTO toasted by the “wonderful people” - 

^anri?i? C8r? backer - involved in its product 
to & first-night disaster, is tom 

nincb dn - i ■ 1 “h* Wh 0 * k suffers from is too 
to,, ' complains the ice-show entre- 
^e<?L Wh 5L SanlK a fortune *“1° ft; what it 
®svb lau *hs and a tittle schmaltz , 


Ibseii Ak ff , ,e ® or y* f the dirtfest word after 
^ ltar?8 hnsband, representing 

t^miVk - C ’ “to?* 1 his evening, but it 

Stoker 7v^**?? klahoma ' U> he 8ays ’ 

^ ^: 4 rbn!S^^ av ®ri kke^ actors they would 
' [ ft™* 108 the crack “And 

I ndtices are read out and'alJ ' 

hil frrsf r^^hacged. Hart played this card in 
Uhce In A Lifetime , and 
8ince - Aker orgy of; 

• hc yoqngidealist who has writ- 
riown, amid great 
I Whether this is meant . 

ft unable to picture 
have to -be endlessly 
It hadbe^uQ to • 


look as if he was thumping a tub in a plea for 
justice to writere, but by the end there is a 
strong suspicion that this young visionary will 
sell out to the wonderful people (he and Kauf- 
man gave us a playwright who did just that in 
Merrily We Roll Along). Authors are just 
naturally corruptible; that’s the message to car- 
ry home. 

Which is perhaps to take this night of frivol- 
ity too seriously. In the main the fun flows from 
the situations, not from the gag-book, though 
there may be a gag-book which says “When in 
doubt, bring on some drunken Shriners”. As a 
lachrymose fraud of a producer, a man who 
could weep at a card trick, Robert Stephens 
has a wonderful time toasting a star-struck 
cleaning woman who has crashed the dress 
rehearsal, “an unforgettable bit of human 
wreckage”, who, unknown to him, is the lead- 
ing lady’s mother. In turn this lady gives us a' 
rare rundown on the exorbitant cost of selling 
off the scenery and effects of a flop. Robert 
Morse brings a crass gusto to the part of the 
backer, the character. in which the showman 
Billy. Rose funded himself traduced; and. the. 
backer’s ex-ice-star wife is cracklingly played 
by Kate O’Mara, with some of the best lines. 
The leading lady, a part which Gertrude Lawr- 
ence thought might be aimed at her, is por- 
trayed without mercy to her memory or any- 
body else’s by Hannah Gordon, in the spirit of 
“I too can be a shimmering bitch”. ' 

The play is a diverting flashback to the days 
when, according to Broadway belief,. audi- ; 
ences could not have enough of back-stage 
backbiting by people with outrageous egos, all 
loveable at heart. Although Hart looks splen- : - 
didiy sardonic in his programme photograph, 
he. waS really too nice a man to kick his stage 
stereotypes iti the teeth. 

The Royal Shakespeare Company has recently 
released an audio cassette, Stratford's 
Shakespeare (Dolby Stereo. WHC 009. £4.95, 
inducting VAT), which contains a history of 
the theatre narrated by Ian Holm and reminis- . 
cences of Stratford’s theatrical history by.some 
of the acton and actresses who have worked 
for the Company. The cassette is available 
(plus 35p for postage) from the RSC at London 
or at Stratford. ' ' • 


H.D. Tribute to Freud 

"It will live as the most enchanting ornament of all the Freudian 
biographical literature." Ernest Jones 

ISBN a 85635 599 2 £5.95 


KEITH DOUGLAS A Prose Miscellany 

"Keith Dougin was the best British poet of World War II, the most effective 
and the subtlest . . . For Douglas fans this book is required reading." 
Gavin Ewart, Observer 

ISBN 0 85635 526 7 £8.95 


NATALIA GINZBURG The Little Virtues 

"Ginzburg isa unique voice, pure and unmistakable . . 

The New Republic 

ISBN 0 85635 553 4 £7.95 


ZBIGNIEW HERBERT Barbarian in the Garden 

"these elegant, meticulous, oddly passionate essays return continually to the 
theme of vanished cultures and their violent destruction . . . 

Whatever his subject, the steady light of his Intelligence imposes on it a kind of 
serenity of which the classics themselves are part . . . 

A. Alvarez, New York Review of Books 

ISBN B 85635 546 1 £12.95 


STUART HOOD Carlino 

"This enthralling autobiographical fragment by Stuart Hood, a World War II 
British intelligence offlcer, tells of his escape from a prisoner-of-war camp In 
Parma ana his life on the run with Italian partisans in the Resistance." 

New York Times Book Review 

ISBN D 85635 542 9 £7.95 ISBN 0 85635 6Q0 X £3.95 pb 


KARL KRAUS In These Great Times 

"In These Great Times provides at long last generous samples of the 'very pi ire 
poison’ administered by the fierce Viennese satirist, Karl Kraus, to the abusers 
of language of life." D.j. Enright, Observer 

ISBN 0 85635 516 X £12.95 


CZESLAW MILOSZ The LandofUlro 

"Milosz writes so engagingly and luminously that he is in some danger of 
undermining bis professions of strangeness." Listener 

ISBN 0 85635 521 6 £12.95 


BRUNO MONSAINGEON Mademoiselle 
Conversations with NADIA BOULANGER 

"Bruno Monsaingeon talked to Mademoiselle over five years of intermittent 
encounters, askea questions, recorded replies, and then structured the resultant 
: material in the form of an extended catechism." Anthony Burgess, Observer 

1 ’ • . ISBN 0 85635 603 4 £6.95 

SAMUEL PALMER The Parting Light: Selected Writings 

"His religion, his reading, his politics blend in his work, blend furiously with the 
- clear-sighted unity between himself and nature," Geoffrey Grigson 

'--IS^N 0'85635'619O|'£8.9i ’ ■■ 1 - ' •' 

! ; J pCTAVlO PAZ D/?e fa/t/i, Foyr^ F/Ve Worlds 

^ ; Reflections on Cpntempdriatry History 

"The magnificence of these essays is fearlesshess. intelligence, literary grade and 
a willingness to make the opposite seem apposite and the paradoxical appear 
1 ' : . 1 • predictable.'^ New York Times 

i’ 1 ; : ISRN 0 85635 633 '6 •£.12,95/ 


Write fbr our fiction, poetry, "Lives & Letters'and Fyfield Books 
catalogue to Dept TL2, CARCANET, 208-212 Corn Exchange, 
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Costume pearls 


Knowing the audience 
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Katherine Duncan-Jones 

FREDS ON BOWERS (General Editor) 

The Dramatic Works in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher Canon 
Volume VI 

605pp. Cambridge University Press. £55. 
052125941 X 

In The John Fletcher Plays (1962), Clifford 
Leech lamented the absence of any “edition 
entirely suitable for reference and quotation”. 
Since the mid-1960s a team of editors led by 
Fredson Bowers has been toiling to produce a 
“definitive series of critical, old-spelling texts 
of the plays in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
canon” which will no doubt eventually provide 
what Leech wanted. The present volume 
brings the number of plays edited to thirty, if 
we do not count the Inner Temple and Gray’s 
Inn Masques. The work is thus just over 
half-way through, which may be a good time to 
take stock. 

Clearly the team has been led with authority 
and precision. Editorial practice is remarkably 
consistent and. as far as I can judge, thorough. 
Just occasionally one can sense some champing 
at the bit, as in Robert Kean Turner's text of A 
Wife for a Month in the present volume. At 
several points his explanatory notes go well 
beyond what is needed to explain "emenda- 
tions or refusals to emend’*--all that the Gener- 
al Editor set down in Volume One - and sug- 
gest that he would have enjoyed an opportun- 
ity to make fuller comments on language and 
staging. In general, linguistic difficulties - in- 
cluding ambiguities caused by old spelling - are 
left unexplained. Nothing is said of plans for a 
glossary, but perhaps there are some. Only the 
most basic information is given on sources - for 
example, on the extent to which Fletcher was 
reworking his own earlier plays - and only so 
much on staging as has a bearing on the text. 

Given their commitment to this enormous 
undertaking, it must be assumed that the edi- 
tors and publishers take the literary value of 
these plays as read. But perhaps “unread” 
would be a more realistic term for most of what 
Lovelace calls Fletcher's “ Rope of Pearl of 
Forty more". Critical evaluation, it seems, was 
rationed to Sa single sentence per play, and 
Bowers, who was responsible for that lost- • 
and-found carbuncle The Wild-Goose Chase 
in the present volume, denies himself even 
that indulgent*. Lovelace’s poem on “the 
best, last, apd only remaining Comedy of Mr 
FLETCHEk 1 ’ therefore stands in the prelimin- 
aries aa its main critique. It is, however, 

; purely a celebration of the recovery of the piny, 
which Humphrey Moseley could not lay his 
hands on for the 1647 folio, but later disco- 
vered and printed as a handsome separate folio 
in 1652. Perhaps, as a study of the idea that a 
reformed rake makes the best husband, the 
play's theme may have pleased Lovelace, but 
he says nothing of it. 

; Clearly many of these plays provide interest- 
ing textual! problems for editors to get their 
teeth into.] But for the general reader, or, 
perhaps mbst' important, the potential pro- 


ducer, it is hard to sum up what they have to 
offer. All five plays in the present volume are 
the work of Fletcher alone , except for the first, 
Wit Without Money, which may in its surviving 
form have been worked over by Shirley. All 
are comedies, and their dates range from 1612 
to 1624. Tt would be nice to report that at least 
some of them were crying out for revival. 
Sadly, I don't feel that any of them is, despite a 
pervasive highish level of dramatic crafts- 
manship and some vigorous language. Hans 
Walter Gabler, the editor of Wit Without 
Money, says hopefully that “The entertain- 
ment value of its dramatic pacing and comic 
character reversals yet stands to be re- 
discovered in the theatre". But, out of 
Fletcher's too long rope of artificial pearls, I 
doubt whether a strong case can be made far 
selecting this one, a criss-cross comedy in 
which the spendthrift Vallenline woos the 
verbally adept Widdow, while his serious 
brother Francisco is loved by her sister. None 
of the principal characters is very likeable, 
perhaps because of the pervasive coarseness of 
their language, as when Vailentine says to the 
Widdow: “thou art as good a woman / As any 
Lord of them all can lay his legge over" 
(HI ii 79-80). The next play, The Pilgrim, 
edited by Cyrus Hoy, seems to me consider- 
ably more interesting, despite its excessive pro- 
liferation of disguise. There is, for Fletcher, an 
unusual amount of local colour - the play is set 
in Spain - and the madhouse scenes would 
stand comparison with those in The Changel- 
ing. The calm, intelligent Scholar who turns 
out to believe himself to be the god Neptune 
occasions some unusually powerful poetry and 
song, and there is effective use elsewhere of 
feigned madness. The heroine, Alinda, pre- 
tends to be a crazed boy, and keeps her un- 
pleasant father at bay with some imaginative 
fancies: 

Alphotao. Dost thou dwell in Sigovla , fcole? 
Alinda. No no, I dwell In Heaven. 

And I have a fine little house, made of Marmalad. 
And I am a lone woman, and I spin for Saint Peter, 

I have a hundred Utile children, and they sing 

Psalmes with me. 

Witty women, indeed, are a distinctive fea- 
ture of the later Fletcher, who must have been 
writing for some spirited boy-actors. Oriana, in 
The Wild-Goose Chase, pursues the wild goose 
Mirabel in a relentless sequence of stratagems, 
beginning with feigned madness, which event- 
ually strain the disguise convention well 
beyond its limits; Evanthe, in A Wife for a 
Month, is remarkably articulate and even 
assertive about her unconsummated marriage; 
and Donna Marg <iita, in Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, is coarsely vigorous in her courtship of 
the doltish-seeming Leon. This last play is a 
variation on The Taming of the Shrew, as Don 
/ Leon turns out to be quite capable of mastering 
his lively but charmless wife. These are not, I 
suspect, parts which modern actresses' would 
enjoy realizing - they are too crudely drawn, 

; despite their verbal energy and adaptability. 

■ However, if one play from the present volume 
were tribe revived, my own vote would go to 
' The Pilgrim. It was extremely popular during 
; the eighteenth century In Vanbrugh’s version, 
and might conceivably take off now.. : 
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Da vid Profumo 

STANLEY AYLING 
A Portrait of Sheridan 
218pp. Constable. £9.95. 

0 09 465480 l 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan's theatrical reputa- 
tion is in no doubt: as the author of two of the 
finest high comedies in the language, his dura- 
bility is assured; but assessments of his perso- 
nality have been conflicting. His immodest be- 
haviour excited the disapproval of several early 
“biographers", and Victorian commentators 
frequently decried the waste of his tnlent, 
which offended their bourgeois sensibilities. 
He has been repeatedly typecast and romanti- 
cized, but Stanley Ayling’s new Portrait sens- 
ibly refuses to indulge in Georgian set-pieces of 
rakehells and sponging-houses, or to waste 
time in lengthily refuting previous writers on the 
subject. However, the reader hoping for a 
critical biography of the literary mind in the 
making will be disappointed; what is primarily 
on offer is a picture of Sheridan in his other 
public capacities, as a theatrical entrepreneur 
and politician. 

It is no small undertaking. Sheridan’s event- 
ful life is surrounded by an anecdotal aura of 
peculiar density, while his affairs were both 
frenetic and complicated. From the start, 
Ayling gives little credence to the myths; we do 
not hear young Dick described by his mother as 
"an impenetrable dunce", nor is his corpse 
arrested for debt. The approach throughout is 
a somewhat sober look at the ascertainable 
facts, from the forlorn schoolboy, through the 
drama of courtship with the prodigious 
Elizabeth Linley, the duels with “Captain" 
Matthews and the early successes in London. 
Despite his occasional tendency to jump the 
gun and remind us of what happens later, 
Ayling introduces the multiple relationships of 
the young dramatist with healthy economy, 
and is especially interested in his social aspir- 
ations. The spendthrift ways are seen as a 
desire to convert public acclaim into accept- 
ance by polite society, an attempt fuelled by 
the man's youthful insecurity. 

Sheridan the playwright receives little atten- 
tion. His biographer comments scantily on the 
texts and on the literary acquaintances - he 
does not even quote, for instance, from the 
1779 “monody" on Garrick, which Byron 
praised so highly. But perhaps this has all been 
well enough catered for elsewhere; and, any- 
way, Sheridan's career as a dramatist was spec- 
tacularly short. His political involvements, by 
comparison, have received extensive treat- 
ment ever since Thomas Moore, his first bio- 


grapher, nnd Ayling is on more confident 
ground when he turns to the turbulent Parlia- 
mentary history of the period. As the Member 
for Stafford (and, briefly, for Westminster), 
Sheridan had an extraordinary reputation 
ns a speaker. Hazlitt called him "the last 
accomplished debater in the House of Com- 
mons". and his fame rested in particular on the 
two virtuoso speeches he contributed to the 
Whig case against Warren Hastings. The first, 
in February 1787, lasted a staggering five 
hours and forty minutes, and its sequel in 
Westminster Hall the following June ended 
with Sheridan collapsing histrionically into the 
out-stretched arms of Edmund Burke. The 
playwright knew his political audiences, too, 
and what he lacked in learning he supplied in 
panache, though in the event it was a triumph 
of stamina over justice. 

His hopes of preferment were ultimately 
frustrated. Behind the eloquent politician 
there continued the hurly-burly of domestic 
intrigue and the precarious finances of the 
Theatre Royal. Sheridan was never a man to 
make things easy for himself; we see him 
philandering with Lady Duncannon (among 
others), strapped for cash in a tavern (he wasa 
notorious drinker) and beginning to fall out 
with his associates - "pooh pooh be as crosses 
you will”, he told Fox, whom he had offended. 
His behaviour involved him with a throng of 
extravagant characters, through whom Ayling 
steadily navigates a course, providing useful 
sketches along the way to augment his central 
portrait. Although he does not much go in for 
analysis, he is good at the potted histories of 
relevant personalities (the Prince Regent, the 
brewer Whitbread) and he demonstrates, in so 
far as such a slender biography can, the spirited 
independence that was Sheridan’s political 
stance. It is true that the man was inconsistent - 
for instance about Napoleon - but this book 
serves as a useful reminder that the rigid dis- 
tinctions of Party were in many cases not 
properly applicable to this period in politics. 

The last decode of his life, from 1806, makes 
for unhappy reading, since Sheridan suffered 
repeated disappointments. He lost his short- 
lived post as Navy Treasurer, and then his seat 
in the House. Creditors converged once he was 
no longer enjoying an MP’s immunity; his new 
theatre burned down in 1809; his second wife 
developed cancer. “Dan" Sheridan ended N 
busy life in desperate straits, though he refused 
to borrow from his friends until remarkably 
late in his life. By not sentimentalizing his sub- 
ject, Stanley Ayling has at least given a clearer 
picture of a man who couldn't take advice. To 
Lady Melbourne's critical remarks the play- 
wright retorted, "You are fit only to pick ou 
the eyes of potatoes.” 


On the touring circuit 


Trevor R. Griffiths 

SYBIL ROSENFELD 

The Georgian Theatre of Richmond Yorkshire 
114pp. York: Society for Theatre Research in 
association with Sessions. £6.5Q. 

090065791 X 

The Georgian Theatre, in Richinrindj,- York- 
Y shire ; '-H 'lone of 1 tW very feto remaining 
. eighteenth-century theatres in England. At the 
; end of that century arid early in the nineteenth 
i It wa$ part of a thriving touring circuit which 
encompassed Harrogate, Beverley, Whitby, 
Northallerton, Kendal atidUl vers ton. After 
: falling into disuse , as a theare in 1848 it 
languished iij other guises Until, with a brief 


long enough to satisfy the residence requi^ 

Inevitably the book’s main souitt is P 1 ^ 
and, while it is useful to have a digest 
extant playbills in book form, there ^ , 

tions as a result of the haphazard prese^wa 
of these elusive and fragile documents, 
information provided will be very u , 
anyone researching repertory loca j 

movements and the interaction 
- gentry and itinerant actors, but inev 

. space devoted to reproduction lew* y. 

space available for analysis. In a long*N 
Miss Rosenfeld, with her unmatch^,^' , 
ledge of the provincial theatre of 
would certainly .have direct ed hei r ^ 


Northallerton, Kendal and Ulverston. Alter would certainly nave M O fth* 

: falling into disuse , as a theare in 1848 it attention to the contextual sigmfican 

languished hi other guises Until, With a brief material she presents. As it is, 

■ restoration in .1943, It., Was more 'lastingly remain unanswered; what was the ^ 

.restored to its former state ip 1963. It is still in circuit’s relationship with the York ^ 

• use for occasional produc^bas and as a theatre the company’s emphasis 6n new P ' J" ^ 

museum. Yv- • /.Y'-j . ’Y. ■ London unusual; did Visiting YYu up sel 

. . Despite its title, however, Sybil Rpsenfeld’s . the company on their way to Eoiii ^ 
• ' book is mainly; concerned with the company the economy of the company; wy ^ 

wluchUs^thetheatrein it heyday, rafhefthan circuit include both west andeast-coas ^ 

with the bulging itself. She has been assiduous : Although there are few conCe ^ 0 j ar ly re* 


*d<p«Us olPhatfbti bo6k^, r ' [Bhatoon 
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Frank and factious 


Linda Colley 


HORACEWALPOLE 

Memoirs of King George II 

Edited by John Brooke 

Three volumes: 280pp; 305pp; 301pp. Yale 

University Press. £65.00. 

0300031971 


The word “serendipity" was coined by Horace 
Walpole, appropriately enough since his life 
was both freakish and extremely fortunate. 
The youngest son of the great Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Horace inherited none of his father’s 
temperament, ambition or physique; instead 
be was indebted to him for state sinecures for 
life amounting to £1,400 per annum -- about 
£100,000 would be the rough equivalent today. 
This corrupt and comfortable income allowed 
our hero to proceed pleasurably from Eton to 
Cambridge to the Grand Tour; to purchase and 
rebuild Strawberry Hill in Middlesex; to found 
the first private press in English literary his- 
tory; to be elected MP for three rotten 
boroughs in succession; to accumulate a mag- 
nificent library, an abundance of objets d'art 
and a diversity of cultivated (largely female) 
frieads; to write a miscellany of books on royal 
authors, English engravers and gardening, as 
well as the first great gothic novel; and finally 
to die contentedly in his eightieth year, a peer 
of the realm. It all made the young and still 
struggling Thomas Babington Macaulay fee! 
quite sick. 

So he broke this butterfly upon the wheel 
of one of his most trenchant and influential 
reviews. Walpole’s voluminous letters, 
Macaulay admitted, had their points. But the 
man himself was as artificial and as decadent as 
p&ttde foie gras, his attempts at history mere 
collocations of high-level gossip and trifling 
manoeuvre. If the Memoirs of George II and 
George HI were none the less irresistible (nnd 
Macaulay’s own resistance was dearly quite 
high) this was because Walpole possessed the 
dubious art of “amusing without exciting". Yet 
Jess than a century after Macaulay wrote, 
Horace Walpole excited a wealthy American 
anglophile to such an extent that he possessed 
him for the rest of his long and valuable life. 

WHniarth Sheldon Lewis was a witty and 
cultured New Englander who was born into 
money and married more. An obsessive collec- 
tor since childhood (when he garnered housc- 
flies) he purchased his first Horace Walpole 
letters in 1924 and dedded then and there that 
wening Walpoliona and their author's reputa- 
tion was the mission of his life. By the 1930s 
' M o 40s he was buying up Walpole’s corres- 
I ' POndence at the rate of u letter a week. By his 

: “Mth in 1979 he had recovered over a third of 

Walpole’s library - some 2,400 books - 
! together with a collection of eighteenth- 
wntury prints nnd cartoons which exceeds the 
flntish Museum’s in number and arrangement. 

Lewis deposited these riches in his period 
House at Farmington, Connecticut, wiiere 
J^ting scholars are more cosseted than in any 
other place.i know. He also urged and financed 
me University to issue a definitive scholarly 
. 'Wltion of all of Walpole’s works. The Yale 
... n to® correspondence is now com- 
toere are forty-three volumes of im- 
■JCulately edited , letters; five volumes of In- 
10 d^ght the pedagogic heart of the 
1 if^Sodety; and oyer a million footnotes. 

< }. ® edition of Walpole’s memoirs now 
, John Brooke has produced this super- 
Y </ Y® *®tipn of the Memoirs of King George 
•; , G ’ COm ^ ab l e editions to the memoirs of 
k* preparation- After all this, it 
yij Impertinent to enquire whether 
1 tbaf^S^** 0 e,an<1 tois^ writings are really all 
^t It is precisely because they 
‘ 'tw- # ^.^toed'so much time, care and cash • 
[ ‘ / question, should be askpd. 

; ■; ! d ? ubt that Walpole’s Memoirs 
N-Ssnoi- urination on ani important era that 
' elsewhere. The period 1751 to 

: ^ of that brand of statist 

■'£' vr-SSS 1 ^tructod by Sir Robert Walpole; - 
of H enry Pelham, the pre- 
^ Itoculiar brother, the Duke of 
oE toe no less 
toe elder. In terms of the 
: >;vlhe of >Vestinirtster, this Was also 

^ y^cIlV.BritainT battered her way 
Suti Colonial ore-eminence via 


War - War ’ lik * ideology, 
affected Horace Walpole very little. But he 

Ziin e £ n y ? t l rC8t ? d in (toough not always 
informed about) political intrigue and the 
character of its participants. This predisposi- 
tion made him an apt and valuable chronicler 
for a penod when “all was faction and splitting 
into little factions". The Memoirs also contain 
parliamentary debates for which there is no 
other source, and a series of pen-portraits 
which range from the brilliant to the downright 
nasty. There is the bankrupt MP Thomas Pitt: 
a «v* r was ill nature so dull as his"; there is 
William Pitt, addressing the Commons: “in all 
the studied apparatus of a theatric valetudina- 
rian'’, but flinging his arm out of its sling in a 
frenzy of self-forgetful rhetoric. Then there is 
the great circumnavigator Lord Anson. Anson 
had the misfortune to be the son-in-law of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, and Horace hated 
Hardwicke because he believed (probably 
erroneously) that he had betrayed his father. 
So here we have Anson pilloried for posterity 
as a man who had gone all around the world but 
was never in it, and who had an analogous 
physical relationship with his wife. 

No one could have edited this blend of 
badinage and British history with more author- 
ity, carefulness and erudition than John 
Brooke. He has restored the passages omitted 
in the 1822 edition, collated the different ver- 
sions of the text and supplied footnotes which 
are both expert and unobtrusive; his introduc- 
tion could perhaps have obtruded more. What 
the Memoirs tell us most about is Horace Wal- 
pole himself and a great deal more could have 
been made of this. 


historiography of eighteenth-century Britain 
to an extent that is not always recognized and 
not always healthy. Walpole himself was frank 
about his prejudices. He preferred minutiae 
and personalities to narrative history; he was 
bored by ideas as intellectual concepts; he 
loved debunking legends and the posturings of 
“great men" yet had very little interest in men 
and women outside the sphere of the officially 
great. Many of these characteristics can also be 
found in the history produced by Namier and 
his disciples, of whom Brooke is perhaps the 
most stalwart. One has only to remember the 
quotation from Aeschylus which opens 
Namier's Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George III- 


I took pains to determine the flight of crooked- 
taloacd birds, marking which were of the right by 
nature, and which were of the left, and what were 
their ways of living . . , and the enmities and affec- 
tions that were between them, and how they con- 
sorted together 


to recognize the methodological connection 
between Walpole's faction-filled memoirs and 
letters and some of the most important eight- 
eenth-century historians of our time. This con- 
nection is not necessarily wrong but it needs to 
be known. 

So does the extent to which Walpole feeds 
American mythologies about eighteenth- 
century Britain. It is not just that Walpole went 
on to present George III as tyrannical and 
misled (which always goes down well) but also 


that he portrayed his society as over-culti- 
vated, gilded and fundamentally corrupt. The 
facetious might indeed wonder whether it is an 
accident that so much American money has 
gone into publicizing the lives and letters of 
Horace Walpole and James Boswell. What 
better justification could one have for a high- 
principled American Revolution than a Britain 
in which these two highly entertaining wastrels 
lived out their irresponsible lives? 

Yet other sources on eighteenth-century 
Britain— much less well known on either side of 
the Atlantic - present a very different picture. 
John Wesley’s letters, diaries and poems show 
a degree of poverty, but also a degree of reli- 
gious commitment never hinted at in Horace 
Walpole’s works. The letter books of the great 
Midlands entrepreneur Josiah Wedgwood re- 
veal a wealth of bourgeois political and econo- 
mic activity virtually ignored by Walpole. And 
just imagine wbat a very different view of 
Georgian Britain we would have if Tom Paine’s 
papers had survived and received the editorial 
care lavished on Walpole. Horace Walpole was 
an interesting, intelligent and industrious man. 
But he was never a major figure and he was 
always political ly marginal and socially selective. 
Far from giving us what one leading literary his- 
torian has recently called a “foil, comprehensive 
and comprehending” report on Hanoverian 
Britain, he offers at best only a partial if clear- 
sighted impression; at worse, he offers only an 
impression of himself. 


Augustan adjustments 


For the Walpole who emerges from these 
pages is neither Macaulay’s pampered pSt4 
man nor W. S. Lewis’s nice guy, fond of both 
underdogs and real dogs. There is enough 
here, for example, to show that Macaulay was 
too ruthless in dismissing Walpole's preten- 
sions to advanced Wbiggism, The Memoirs' 
treatment of the assassination attempts against 
the French and Portuguese monarchs betrays 
Walpole’s residual republicanism; the reiter- 
ated contempt for any kind of religious intensi- 
ty reflects his latitudinarianispi; and when he 
writes about liberty he more than half means it: 
“Can ages of ancestors submitting to tyranny 
impeach my freedom? Have I not a right to be 
free the moment I have the power of being so?” 
For Walpole to move from this position in 1758 
to support for American Independence twenty 
years later was logical enough. 

Conversely the Memoirs also suggest at least 
two ways in which the somewhat reverential 
approach to Walpole adopted by Lewis and the 
Yale edition might usefully be revised. First 
with regard to the man himself. Nowhere in 
this edition is one told that Horace may very 
well not have been the son of Robert Walpole. 
Yet Robert Walpole and his wife had gone 
their separate ways for many years before 
Horace was born. Indeed J. H. Plumb has 
calculated that there was barely a week in 1717 
in which Horace could legitimately have been 
conceived. Instead, contemporary gossip 
named Carr Hervey, brother of the Lord Her- 
vey who. was Pope’s “Spores" and yet another 
writer of memoirs, as Horace's real father. 
Why does this matter? Because if Horace Wal- 
pole was or believed himseif to be illegitimate, 
it may explain his over-compensatory desire to 
champion Robert Walpole’s character and 
administration and to stigmatize his enemies, 
as he does so often in these volumes. ' 

Then there is the. question pf his sexuality. 
Lewis would never believe it, but Horace was 
almost certainly homosexual, thopgb possibly 
passively so. His obsessive friendships, with 
men like Thomas Gray and Horace Mann, his 
preference for women who were charming but 
ineligible (the blind and septuagenarian . 
Madame du Deffand would be a casein point), 
even perhaps his penchant for the manifestly 
macho Duke of Cumberland and Henry 
Seymour Conway are all Buggestivei And why 

ever should this matter? Only be«use Walpole 

damns and ridicules so many politicians in bis 
Memoirs, that it becomes interesting to specu- 
late how on earth he selected his very few 
heroes. Cumberland was one of them; Conway 
with his “beauty of person and. the harmony of 
his voice'* was another. • 

The second and far more important point is 
that ' Walpole’B writings have influenced. toe, 

• . J.:.;.. 3|. 


John Cannon 


JEREMY BLACK (Editor) 

Britain In the Age of Walpole 

260pp. Macmillan. £16 (paperback, £5.95). 

0333368622 


The Problems in Focus series, of which this 
volume forms a part, has produced some excel- 
lent books. The particular problem on which 
the present contributors have focused is the 
relationship in the eighteenth century between 
political oligarchy and the remarkable vigour 
of the imperial and Industrial achievements. A 
secondary problem is Walpole’s role in all this. 

The simplest explanation is that oligarchy 
brought with it political stability, which was the 
basis for the great leap forward. England itself 
bade farewell to the convulsions, coups and 
dvil wars of the seventeenth century , Ireland 
was subdued if restless, and Scotland slowly 
came to terms with the Act of Union in 1707. 

. Britain was thus released to play a dominant 
role in European and world affairs. 

The studies in this volume suggest a more 
confusing reality. Indeed, the very concept of 
stability itself comes into question. Jeremy 
Black draws attention to the continuing chal- 
lenge of Jacobitism, Eveline Cruickshanks re- 
minds us that Walpole’s long period in office 
was not achieved without great effort and con- 
siderable difficulty, and H. T. ( Dickinson 
argues that, even within an increasingly fossil- 
ized electoral system, public opinion could ex- 
press itself, with a spirit that sometimes embar- 
rassed toe government. Tt is true that Walpole 
was shaken by the storm over the Excise Bill 
and forced in 1739 into the war with Spain that 
was tp prove his downfall. But the case can be , 
put top. strongly. Stability Is bound to be a 
genera) and comparative concept, and even in 
flip most stable society; there will be storms. . 
Public opinion in Walpole’s period could not 
be disregarded, and had its victories, but it was 
very hard to bring it systematically to bear. 
Despite considerable agitation, die Septennial . 
ACt was riot repealed i nor did the lobbying of ; 
the dissenters abolish the Test rind Corpora- 
tion Acts, and the long campaign to remove 
placemen from the Hopse of Commons pro- 
duced' a very modest reform. Certainly the 
opposition to Walpole triumphed in the end; 
but it was a triumph over a. man of sixty -six who 
had been in power for twenty-one years, and . 
the result was merely to prepare the way for the 
long dominance of toe brothers Pelham. ' 

Walpole, savagely attacked in his ownday in ; 
caricature and satire, remains a controversial 
figure. Even in recent years, be haa been 


variously portrayed as a statesman of remark- 
able perspicacity, fostering the country's poli- 
tical and economic strength by a careful policy 
of disengagement abroad and low taxation at 
home, and as a seedy and corrupt time-server, 
chief of the great Whig robber-barons. Perhaps 
the distinction between the two is not as sharp 
as moralists would like to believe. The general 
tendency of this volume is to endorse the view 
of him as a man with a sensible and coherent 
policy. Black praises his understanding of fore- 
ign affairs, while J. A. Downie clears him of 
; the more melodramatic charges of debauching 
the morals of the nation. 

There has been no attempt by the editor to 
whip his contributors into line, and the differ- 
ences between them are fruitful. Black denies 
that opinion had much influence on the con- 
duct, of foreign affairs, Michael Harris, in his 
chapter on the press, argues that the govern- 
ment writers were outclassed by the opposition 
press: Downie is less certain. Though the de- 
velopment of a national and provincial press is 
one of the most important features of this 
period, its immediate impact can be over- 
stated. It is surely excessive for Hams to tell us 
that the London demand for news was “almost 
insatiable" and that the latent national demand 
for papers was "immense’’. It may be that the 
British Mercury printed 4,000 copies in 1715 
(though newspapers' claims for circulation, 
then and now, are among the least trustworthy 
categories of evidence), but it was out of busi- 
ness by 1716.’ The circulation of many of the 
early provincial newspapers was in hundreds 
rather than thousands and the mortality rate 
very high. Harris’s conclusion is that many 
politicians of the Walpole period held a view of ’ 
politics in which the emphasis was on “respon- 
sibility and participation". It is a phrase which, 
applied to the 1730s, jaijs, and a concept which 
is too ill focused to be particularly illu urinating. 

Over the past two decades, it has been excit- 
■ ing to watoh the eighteenth century come .to life 
histpriographically. In the 1960s there was still 
a preoccupation with a rather narrow form of 
parliamentary history, , and some of the long- 
running controversies - whether George m 
Hqd received Absolutist ad vice, from his mother 
or Whether the eJevatibn of Lord Bute, was 
unconstitutional — ' were looking distinctly 
jaded. Since then the whole range of historical 
enquity has been broadened to include the 
lower orders, the Jaw, the professions, the aris- 
tocracy, the press and the religious denomina- 
tions/.. This ; admirable volume, while ' not 
attempting tri be conclusive, offers a good in- 
diCation of the way in which the interests of 
different historians have come together, to 
present a much more complete picture of Au- 
gurtap fife, in pll its cpipplexity v 
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Edward James 

JEAN DUNBABIN 

France In the Making 843-1 180 
442pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0198730306 


Writing a history of early medieval France is 
remarkably difficult. The first problem is that it 
did not exist. Before 843 the kingdom of the 
Franks included very much more than modern 
France. After 843 the western part of Franda 
did not possess much sense of political unity, 
and what unity there was had largely dis- 
appeared by the late ninth century. It was not 
until the eleventh century that some sense of 
unity returned, and after the succession of Phi- 
lip Augustus in 1180 this began to be turned 
again into a political reality. But for most of 
this period there was no name for the territory 
over which Charles the Bald and his successors 
ruled, as what historians now call “kings of the 
West Franks”, that is, modern France shorn of 
Provence, most of Burgundy and all of the 
eastern provinces. Even In the twelfth century 
the phrase regnant Frandae often meant no 
more than Ile-de-France, the heartland of 
royal power. The non-existence of the name 
did not bother an earlier generation of French 
.. historians, who were convinced that France 
existed in, say, the tenth century, regardless of 
what contemporaries thought. But it bothers 
Jean Dunbabin, who suggests that she might 
have subtitled her book “A Nominalist’s 
Approach”. 

It is possible, however, to treat enrly France 
as if it existed. This usually inyolves concen- 
trating on the kings of France, assuming they 
were important (which often they were not).. 

■ Dunbabin, rightly in my view, realizes that it is 
only possible to understand the evolution of 
the kingdom of France by looking at the evolu- 
tion of each of its regions in turn. This is a much 
harder history to write, and harder to read, 
because there is a bewildering number of 
. characters and no dear narrative thread. But 
theauthprto £ large extent succeeds, thanks to 
the clarity with which she writes, and the very 
systematic and logical way in which she has 

Buying up 

John Rogister 

~„GUY CHAUSSINAND-NQGARET 

The French Nobility in the Eighteenth Century: 
From feudalism to Enlightenment 
Translated by William Doyle 
197pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0521256232 

FRANCOIS BLUCHE and JEAN>PHAN£01S 
SOLNON , . : - • 

La veritable hierarchic soctale de Fandenne 

'• .France ■ 

212pp. Qeneva: Droz. $2 Swfr. ' • • r ; 1 . 

The French Nobility in the Eighteenth Century; 
From feudalism M Enlightenment grew oiitqf 
Ggy <^aus$inand-Nogaret’s involvement with. 


organized her book. 

The sixteen pages at the beginning, on the 
period 843 to 888, form the least satisfactory 
part of the book, particularly as this chapter 
has also to carry brief references to the Mero- 
vingian and early Carolingian background. 
One result of starting the book in 843 (or, in 
practical terms, 888) is that Dunbabin takes the 
reign of Charlemagne as the baseline from 
which to measure the decline of royal power- 
just as contemporaries did. And one conse- 
quence of this may be to overestimate Charle- 
magne's own importance, and underestimate 
the real continuity there is in French history. In 
the tenth century, for instance, she argues 
there was a decline of comital power, and 
“arbitration took over from justice"; in 
eleventh-century Burgundy “comital courts 
became simple courts of arbitration to estab- 
lish peace”. Taking a longer perspective, one 
might suggest that arbitration had been the 
main activity of lawcourts since the sixth cen- 
tury, and that despite the high rhetoric of 
Carolingian churchmen it remained so right 
down to the twelfth century. Arbitration was 
much more appropriate than justice in a socie- 
ty which operated through personal and family 
relationships. 

The rest of the book is divided Into three 


parts; for each of the three centuries between 
888 and 1180 Dunbabin looks in turn at the 
sources, at formative trends in political life, at 
the principalities and at aristocratic life. In the 
sections on formative trends and aristocratic 
life she discusses the major general features of 
the period: the disintegration of royal author- 
ity in the tenth century, the effects of economic 
recovery and of ecclesiastical reform in the 
eleventh century, or the nature of aristocratic 
families or feudal ties. Most of these are admir- 
able discussions of often complex matters, in 
which the author displays her mastery of (he 
primary and secondary sources, as well as con- 
siderable common sense. But the three longest 
chapters in the book are those on the principa- 
lities, including the areas ruled by great men 
like the king or the dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, but also by many lesser beings who 
are, because there is no space to develop them , 
almost instantly forgettable. If the detail be- 
comes almost oppressive, it does nevertheless 
accumulate into a proper picture of enormous 
variety and complexity in political life, and yet 
one with discernible patterns. Anyone inter- 
ested in medieval history ought to find things to 
excite them in this book; anyone involved in 
teaching medieval French history will find it a 
tremendous boon. 
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"Vendee. 1973“, a photograph by Jacques-Henri Lartigue taken from Lartigue: Photographs 1970-1982 
(107pp. Dent. £20.0460046055). 


j dlites at the highest levels, that of the moral 

John RoglSter person”. Whatever this may mean, it appears 

GiiYriiATif»fNANn.Nnr.ARRT t0 h® contradicted forty pages later when he 

Thnitoiirii Nnhiiitv tn wiohiMnih' ,»». writes: “the cultural unity of the Elites was an 

0521256232* *' nobility, perhaps 10 per cent, was in touch with 

FVANQOIS BLUCHE and JEAN-FRANCOIS 

La WriM* hMnurelik ictale de i'ancfcnne V ° f :* * “BqUghtey 

France ' went ’* UantinhelpfuLportinanteau word;.ltls 
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'■!. Ggy Chaussinand-Nogaret’s involvement with ; is the first to point out, the bulk of the nobility 
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and did. Some nobles were progressive, others 
were conservative or even retrograde. Despot- 
ism, favouritism, intrigue, irresponsibility, 
^vaste - these were the governmental vices that 
the nobility sought to reform in 1789, accord- 
ing to Chaufisinand-Nogaret. This is hardly a 
new discovery. Besides, even if he did attack 
despotism and the other vices, what nobleman 
would not have taken advantage of one or 
other of them if the opportunity arose? 
Therein lay the strength and vigour of the 
ancien riginie. ■ 

. Chausslnand-Nogaret’s book would prob- 
ably have, gained in clarity if the' author had 
adopted a proper framework for studying the 
nobility, such hs that provided by Francois 
Bliiche and Jean-Ftangois Solnon in La verit- 
able Mirarchie sociale de I’anclenne France. 
These authors also show that the boundaries 
■' between, the nobility and the Third Estate were 
ii noVipsiipe^ple, but , rising the tariff rates of 
■ ! ’■ m capitatibii tax bf j.695, they are able to 
1 arrimge the sodal hierarchy horizontally as 
well as vertically by four criteri a: dignity, pow- 
• ef/W<;alth andtonsideratioh. 'A sensitive Table 
.: of Ranks comprising twenty-two “classes” and 
' 569 different “levels” covers the whole society 
of the ancien regime gently down the scale frond 
the Dauphin at the top to foreigh sailors at the 
' 1 bottom, Bliiche and Solnon perform a useful 
: service by chall^nging both.the Marxist notion 
thdt the society of the efaden riglme was based 
on class and Roland MouShieris notion that it 
' was based on orders.; - >; ‘* - 

With their pfecUe Table of Ranks to hand, 

' it /would 'have, been easier for. Cbaustinand- 
Nqgatet to. lsolate. .the different groups ' of 
•^rioblM arid their cultural affinities. -In fairness, ! 
! - it shmild be added that'neither hc hor his Bn- 
•; gU^fed6rafiaye1^n'w6U served by^illiairi ■ 

, Poyfe’s literal trai^iatibn withits excessive use' 


J. F. McMillan 

FRANQOISE ZON ABEND 

The Enduring Memory: Time and history in a 

French village 

Translated by Tony Forster 

218pp. Manchester University Press. £25. 

07190 17815 


Minot is a village situated on the Langres 
plateau in northern Burgundy. Between 1968 
and 1975 a team of four female anthropologists 
subjected it to the structuralist methods of 
Lrivi-Strauss, and also carried out extensive 
interviews with its inhabitants. Fran^oise 
Zonabend’s book (first published in French in 
1980) is particularly dependent on the recollec- 
tions of villagers themselves and has an almost 
Proustian preoccupation with the theme of 
Time: the “time of the community” (daily liv- 
ing, life-cycles) and the “time of the family”, 
evoked very largely through one case-study, 
that of the village’s former draper, Albertine 
(further shades of Proust I) Chevenoz. The re- 
sult is a fascinating portrait of village life in two 
periods, “the old days” (essentially the early 
twentieth century) and “nowadays”, the years 
since the 1950s. 

The book unlocks many of the secrets of the 
collective life of the village. We penetrate the 
intimacy of the parlour, the heart of the house- 
hold in the old days, where outsiders were 
rarely if ever admitted, and where family mem- 
bers were constantly together by day and by 
night, subject to a powerful if unspoken disci- 
pline which separated the generations and cre- 
ated the distance between them necessary to 
reduce the tensions inherent in close commu- 
nal living. “The children kept silent, the old 
people stayed in the background, only the 
adults spoke . . . .” By contrast, modem 
households are much more divided up into 
individual rooms. Gardens, forZbnabend,cau 
also yield many insights into village life. Al- 
ways under women's control (unless men 
choose to make gardening their hobby) they 
advertise the skills and knowledge of their 
cultivators and contribute significantly to a 
family’s prestige. 

No tears need be shed for the world which 
Minot has lost. Albertine Chevenoz’s tale, of 
how she was abandoned by her father when her 
mother died in childbirth and disowned again 
when she committed the unforgivable sin of 
. abandoning the land to go off and marry lj» 
draper's son, uncovers hatreds, nastiness, spite 
and poisonous family relationships such as 
would require a Balzac, a Zoln or a Mouriac to 
do them full justice. Peasant pusillanimity and 
autarkic individualism are much in evidence. 
Today the freezer has been enthusiastically 
welcomed as a means of preserving the self- 
sufficiency in food which was charnctenstioor 
the peat. Miserly old folks denounce what they 
view as the prodigality of contemporary yp 8 ®- 
True , the constant exchange of presentsforg^ 
subtle bonds of solidarity, but in reality tnJ 
amounted to the rendering of mutual services- 

giving In order to receive, or in order not to 

indebted to anyone - rather than any spoa* 
taneous generosity. /l 

From a historian's . point of view, the boo 
suffert frpril a number of drawbacks. 3 
' emphasis is heavily on collective rather tnan 
individual experience. Quotations constanny 
appear without attribution, as if the * den “ • . 

■ of their authors Were irrelevant - whereas. 

;. case Of Albertine Chevenoz points predawy . 

a more diverse soda! reality. Onelearosah® , 
1 nothingofpolitics in Minot:some ^ CUSS T“; 

! the issues which divided the vMag^P^ri**? 

' especially how people reacted to a * 

: clerical 'politics Of the early, twentieth centu^. 
Would: have -been valuable. Again, the 
, makes no attempt to/ analyse the proce 
Change which has frab?formed Minot since u* 

: Second Worid War. Finalijr, there ^ 
to Which the researcher from the social aotnnr 
i pology laboratory of the CfeNS. inevitably 
-> reepursd. But there is much more to be 
; : for/Zonabdnd adds considerably. t0 °} >ru ”.j 
•• : Standing of French riiral Hfej pa^t and 
'■! .all the rnbre so ’sintfe she has been well, sew*” . 
/' ' by an: excellent trapslafiofr'.' , /;'.V. • / 
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Olivia Smith’s study. The Politics of Language 
1791-1819 , concentrates on a period in British 
literary and philosophical history when there 
was an obsession with clinching theoretical 
argument by calling on the support believed to 
be offered by the origin, nature and progress of 
language. Smith defends one class of these 
appeals, which she takes to be primarily dis- 
tinguished by the political interests they repre- 
sent. However, her thesis is more than an im- 
passioned and sometimes brilliant exposition 
ofthe vernacular resistance of radicals to the 
rtietoric of Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution In France during the thirty years 
after it was published. That has been done 
before by J. T. Boulton. E. P. Thompson and 
others, though not with the same canny con- 
cern for verbal detail and narrative strategy 
with which Smith illuminates the seemingly 
straightforward polemics of Tom Paine, Gil- 
bert Wakefield, Thomas Spence, Daniel Isaac 
Eaton and William Hone. In The Making of the 
English Working Class, Thompson found tedi- 
ous the radicals’ gleefully crude appropria- 
tions of Burke's evidently unforgettable de- 
scription of the “multitude” as “swinish”. But 
Smith shows that radical titles such as Politics 
for the People or a Salmagundy for Swine and 
ng s Meat: Lessons for the swinish multitude 
rewaled how the battle was now, significantly, 
betog joined on the field of language, and how 
toe verbal weapons of the learned were being 
r^d against them by opponents disquiet- 
Mgy skilful in all sorts of rhetorical reversals in 
WUC* they could hardly have been expected to 
Oc educated. 

Radical squibs like these helped in the 
Ration of a language critical of the whole 
“"top of a universal grammar drawn up by 
wgnistically Impartial spectators: critical bc- 
r“ 8 “ h a n abstraction from the fluid, local 
particular quality of colloquial diction “in- 
“wated conservative ideology within n phil- 
of language and presented it us scien- 
‘ * n 8tressi ng continuities botween 
™ophy and literariness, epistemology and 
science and expression, thinkers from 
'fcj-.j H “ rris 1° Coleridge were making a sus- 
Dwnu^ 0 ? to P reservc an intellectual hege- 
y hich ruled all competitors out of court 

S r?“ uld get starlcd ‘ 1116 Problem for 
b,n - A. u ' In “frequence, was that to enter 
bnlWi B * 6 toir opponents was, by 
^tlon, already , to have conceded the . 

l ^ e begemonic associa- 


Perey , Robert Lowth end a host of others was 

nrr^ aV08Ue Witb the ‘'“rale; but onl'y for 

I terat^ whlrih" 1 increasin Sly Romantic 

ere “ "' re “iera<l such antiquarian in- 

toes tend.h.L PMtic e»eitcments, not 

IO extend the franchise of its readership Taken 

~«to«^Th h e ere of “« ,eralure ^ 

P n ^ ° rS to lhe Prevailing linguistic hegemony 

s r ing “ ^ discou ™ of political 
opposmon As Johnson said of Home Tooke’s 
* Utter to J Dunning: “I hope they donot put 

tiie dog m the p||jory for hjs , il)el . he ^ P qo 

muih literature for that." 

Smith shows how deeply resented and 
understood these forms of exclusion were at 
me time. Her account of William Hone’s 
heroic battle against Lord Ellenborough, a 
judge publicly known to be under instruction 
from his government, makes for poignant 
reading nowadays. Hone was tried on three 
counts of blasphemous libel, and the proceed- 
ings were largely made up of contests in prac- 
tical criticism. Hone cited persuasive examples 
from the past of parodies, comparable to his 
own. which had not been deemed libellous at 
the time; Ellenborough and the other presiding 
judge. Abbot, tried to tighten the noose by 
deciding, paradoxically, to ignore Hone's liter- 
ary precedents because no legal judgment had 
ever been given on them. The law’s “contribu- 


tory negligence " was in this instance not 
judged significant. The judges (and the 
Cabinet) hoped that Hone would crack on the 
third and last day of his exhausting ordeal in 
self-defence; but his blasphemy extended to 
drawing strength from the parallels between 
his own Inals and the Passion of Christ. To a 
radical steeped in the writings of Bunyan, Foxe 
and Lilburne, the precedents for the third day 
were all in his favour, and Hone came through 
duly victorious. 

Without diminishing such contemporary 
political awareness. Smith's analysis profits 
from Gramsci’s (and perhaps Foucault’s) in- 
vestigation of the nature of hegemony. A sub- 
ject or topic is so constructed as to deny further 
empirical observation any corrective power: 
the grounds for reform become the criteria of 
inadmissible evidence. What has to be done is 
to manipulate the prevailing literary forms in 
such a way as to create the possibility of a new 
consensus. Smith is particularly enlightening 
on Paine’s attempts to incorporate the pre- 
viously excluded "audience" as readers of a 
kind of writing which cannot be inferior to 
literature” since it constantly engages with 
and reinterprets “literature”’s controlling 
metaphors. Similarly. Horne Tooke's often 
zany etymologies make sense as political 
efforts to dissociate the nature of language 


from the cultured self-image of the literate. 
Locke described abstraction as the operation 
of the mind by which knowledge was advanced 
and morality demonstrated. Tooke, on the 
other hand, argued that abstraction was a 
mechanical function of languages which re- 
flected no credit on the speaker. Etymological- 
ly considered, for example, the word “law" did 
not represent the speaker's refined grasp ofthe 
abstract idea of universal obligation but de- 
scribed existing practice, what had been “laid 
down” or “ordered”, the prerogative not of 
God or Nature but of those temporarily in 
power. The trouble with Tooke’s positivism, 
which leads to some reservations about this 
book, is that while, as Hazlitt wrote, he “saw 
language stripped of the clothing of habit 
and sentiment’’, he did not then describe 
what habit and sentiment looked like free of 
hegemonic language. 

Sometimes Smith’s enthusiasm for Tooke 
departs from her Gramscian model of hege- 
mony as a negotiated quantity in which differ- 
ent interests strive to control social consensus. 
She seems to have in mind more the Puritan 
ideal of a complete break with received ideas. 
When she finally focuses on three definitions of 
a vulgar audience (Wordsworth’s "Preface” to 
Lyrical Ballads, Coleridge's Biographia Uter- 
aria and Cobbett’s Grammar ), in the case of 


PRINT 


QUARTERLY 


lions ■ ine negemoiuc associa- 
So, , acc cpted language of debate 


trfllnL, , m v0 rious ways against a vulgar, 
my re P rese ntative of the con- 
wriH e _ ; ^ ^enfranchised. Legal petitions 
fe dWinw? a style were considered to 
^ t^ e fa ct that they showed 
respect" for the institution for 
^hhgo*'^s? a j , ° n the ^ were of course suing. 
Bitwhini? displays a synonyraistic , 

• with ap assurance tn- 

^tWeah J! nansw ? rabIe * the connections 

and the virtues and . 
c ^ asse8 whose Ian-: : 

'• 5l of a particular kind 

/ aSiS?; •P®tMoneis’ claims for the: 

S ■ * eness th eir vocations , 

‘artificers, unpos- 
bound them in a 
• : refused participation In 
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the first two she is dealing with establishment 
writers whose intellectual excitement at radical 
alternatives produces highly implausible, 
embarrassed and ingenious extensions of sym- 
pathy which often more effectively demystify 
hegemonic language than any simple state- 
ment of disaffiliation. Cobbelt, by contrast, fits 
more with Smith’s American perspective, and 
with her admiration for Noah Webster’s 
attempt to encourage a usage free of the social 
divisive ness of English. This straight forward 
opposition avoids having to deal with problems 
arising in militantly "alternative" English wri- 
ting, such as Blake’s, or with the threat of 
dialect, defused notably by the Scottish En- 
lightenment (Lallans at home, English abroad) 
and then unproblematically deployed by the 
Victorian novelists. Yet while these complica- 
tions within Smith's divisions undoubtedly ex- 
ist, she could hardly have discussed them all 
within one book, and such complaints soon 
begin to sound like asking for the clarity and 
force of her polemic to be diluted. 

J. P. Ward works within the polite compass 
of linguistic expectations, but also finds there a 
division between old and new conceptions of 
language which, he argues, was appreciated by 
Wordsworth, who, therefore, “was able to 
write a vast poetic oeuvre of such influence that 
poetry was secured for subsequent centuries”. 
The new language is less characterized by 
Wordsworth's controversial references to 
“humble and rustic life", and is more explic- 
able by reference to his claim that it was “real". 
This reality was not static but restlessly in- 
volved in what Wordsworth, following New- 
ton, detected as being an essential "motion” or 
“turning" at the heart of things. Wordsworth’s 
poetry attempts to do justice to this insight by 
replacing or “emptying" an inherited language 
of nomination and adopting one of passion or 
permanent “agitation". Ward argues that 
Wordsworth’s educated perception that the 


; lift a 



world was not a fixed entity to be mapped 
allowed the poet to claim for the mobile figures 
of poetry, metaphor and metonymy, a peculiar 
intellectual precedence. Hence his "saving" of 
poetry. 

Ward is especially original in his discussion 
of Wordsworth's scientific influences. He sees 
how a Wordsworthian swerve from the repre- 
sentational dovetails with the Saussurean 
emphasis of most current critical theories; but 
he unfasliionably insists on primary sources in 
Newton and Locke, and as a result escapes 
from Geoffrey Hartman’s ubiquitous reading 
of Wordsworth's sublime. Thus, in Wards 
view, the crossing of the Simplon Pass and the 
ascent of Snowdon in The Prelude do not re- 
cord, as Hartman so influentially argued, fail- 
ures to recognize an imaginative independence 
from nature, naming the apocalyptic conse- 
quences arising from Wordsworth’s uncondous 
dissatisfaction with a Kantian aesthetics of the 
sublime. Instead, they are successful poetic 
performances of the new idea of a language 
which, adequate at last to a Newtonian uni- 
verse, "itself is in motion". This becomes clear- 
er when Ward goes on to provide a comprehen- 
sive grammar of Wordsworth’s rhetoric, from 
his consonantal preferences to his larger ges- 
tures of repetition, exaggeration and apos- 
trophe. The difficulty in claiming such epochal 
significance for a poet’s language is that the 
more plausible Wordsworth’s practice sounds 
as a general theory, the less it appears to be- 
long to him more than to another. 

This is a problem in Ward’s last chapter 
where he feeds Wordsworthian ideas into 
a multitude of modern sociological and critical 
approaches, and where Wordsworth becomes, 
as John Bayley once said of Proust, a target 
impossible to miss. However, Ward is aware 
of, and even solicits, these objections, accept- 
ing them as the inevitable critical accompani- 
ment of his high claims for Wordsworth's Intel- 








lectual centrality. He is particularly acute and 
convincing in the details of his analysis of the 
ways in which Wordsworth effaces references 
and establishes his own poetic performances in 
their place. 

Don Bialostosky is like Ward and unlike 
Smith in that he is not interested in the poten- 
tial political embarrassments waiting on 
Wordsworth's poetic "experiments”. Appar- 
ent troubles with the tone of some poems 
disappear once it is realized that Wordsworth 
employs a Platonic “poetics of speech” rather 
than an Aristotelian poetics of dramatic action . 
When his work is criticized it is usually from the 
wrong premisses, by readers who think their 
task is to evaluate a poetic synthesis of other 
people’s words. Judged on those grounds, 
Wordsworth might well look like the uneasy 
ventriloquist to whom Coleridge objected. 
Rather. Wordsworth’s narrative poems are 
written "to represent speech expressive of a 
speaker's attitudes towards himself, his sub- 
jects, and his auditors". This realization can be 
used in two ways: to show, as for instance 
Heather Glen has done, the extent to which 
poetic complexity and value can be bound up 
with the disparities between these attitudes; 
or, as Bialostosky does, to compose a seamless 
defence of Wordsworth. He writes that "unlike 
Michael, who sends Luke off with the memory 
of a symbol but separates him from the sources 
of pleasure that are its ground, the narrator of 
‘Michael’ hands on a tale bound up with and 
capable of providing the pleasure of its mean- 
ing”. If the poem doesn’t work, you haven't 
understood it: just so, Olivia Smith might say. 
It is precisely the taking up of social divisions to 


place them in a pleasurable poetic context 
which relieves rather Ilian thinks through the 
pressures to get these divisions removed that is 
so etiolated and unconvincing. 

In that poem of rape, frustration and blood- 
letting, "Ode on a Grecian Urn", Keats offers 
u critique of just such aesthetic sublimations. 
David Pollard concentrates instead on the 
paradoxical articulateness of the urn’s “silent 
form", seeing it as characteristic of a Keatsiau 
pattern of renunciation in which the sense of 
identity gives place to a larger sense of 
“Being". His book on Keats has o deceptively 
simple start and then gradually builds up a 
Hcidcggcrian argument, or vocabulary, until 
he can write aphoristically but intelligibly ab- 
out several of Keats's greatest poems, relying 
on a certain symmetry between their Romantic 
irony and Heidegger’s philosophy. Like Ward, 
Pollard looks in Kents for moments which 
allow “language itself to speak" through the 
midst of Keats's artful destruction of each 
poem's apparent project. The “fine spell of 
words” is what takes over from the dreams aod 
paradises of individual fulfilment: an undiffer- 
entiated language, subtly evoked, in which 
Being can be . . . well what? In perfect keeping 
with his method, Pollard finally loses Keats, 
the object of his critical questioning, in bis own 
questing Heideggcrian meditation at theendof 
the book. A reference (nl6) even disappears, 
leaving one bewildered as to whether one has 
witnessed an error or a histrionic device. But 
Pollard takes risks which remain eminently 
readable and bravely courts his ideal of n criti- 
cism which "will prove superfluous but not 
useless”. 
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Robert Williams 

JAMES A.W. HEFFERNAN 

The Re-Creation of Landscape: A Study of 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, Constable and 
Turner 

256pp. University Press of New England; 
distributed by Trevor Brown Associates. £25. 
087451 312 X 

“I would not give a rush for any landscape that 
did not express the time of day, the climate, the 
period of the world it was meant to illustrate.” 
Thus Wordsworth. Yet despite Constable's 
manifest skill for coagulating his perceptions of 
the ceaseless flux of natural phenomena into 
those summery noons of his Stour valley pic- 
tures, Wordsworth seems never to have actual- 
ly rushed out and bought one. But James A. 
W. Heffeman’s absorbing study Is not so much 
concerned with what late Georgian poets and 
painters thought of each other; rather he seeks 
to reveal what they thought and did with their 
own work and so identify the points at which 
this quartet of contemporaries might be seen to 
converge in the common act of re-creating “the 
art of landscape". . 

: A careful siting of the poems, paintings, 

. letters, lectures, sketches and notebooks that 
survive suggests to Professor Heffeman that 
much of this art and literature distinguishes 
itself by what he defines as a construction of 
: > “temporalizfid space”. Here^ depictions, and 
^■^^cjipttoiis j6f : place berofoe lnstinct with an 
• tareteted series of^ Individual experiences; mo- 
W; mfcntf of tittie-become involved with the mean- 
ing'of raore than one place. Inevitably Heffer- 
ntui is thus drawn to consider a landscape by 
: Constable in the light of those well-known 
“spots of time" in Wordsworth’s Prelude. In- 
v-gemipus 'though his interpretation i8 of “TJie 
. • Cornfield" I remain uncOnyincedby the pafal- 
. i lcl he. draws. It involves constriicting the kind 
:• .'VOf : allegory j.pf' which Constable yias himself 
::i deeply ’ suspicious ,' aiid W p^&wortb’s Idea of 
, spots, of time (first surfacing ifl the youthful and 
v ^gmentafy Vb?e ofEsth Waite) seems fyr tqo 
-:.f; ’ I^y^i&debxia^ver 

tQbe'successfulIy fyshioned to fit Visual art of 
: .; tlus kind.:A;v. : 5 

i. Hefeniari argues, 

: . lyaS . inycitted by ,;e<mtebtibh; with jtyei past; 

. A'tttnriri IxfVDKb lhiihltiiiit i 


lenging the academic supremacy of history 
painting. Tlie new art and literature, as Heffer- 
nan sees it, are the replacement of public his- 
tory by natural history and by private history. 
Here, it should be said, he overweighs the 
scales, finding acts of extraordinary originality 
at every turn - largely because the bounding 
lines of formal genre have in his account 
almost entirely obliterated. 

Can “The Haywain" really be seen as an 
adroit displacement of public/martial history 
by private/natural history? Does Con stack 
here rebut the Roynl Academy's call to sing of 
arms and men by displaying a humble wagon 
fording the Stour where on a six-foot canvas w 
might reasonably have expected a Caesar (say) 
in machination by the banks of the Rubicon 
Surely the schools of history nnd landscape 
were never that contentious; I doubt that con- 
vinced landscapists ever felt under much proc- 
ure to ro-daub all their ploughshares m 
swords. Turner too was not quite so new 
Heffeman thinks he was when in 
Storm: Hannibal and his Army Crossing w 
Alps” he subjected his horoos to the WW 
history" of an alpine cataclysm. The hi ry 
storm landscape was a seventeenth-cen 
idea; its originator, Gaspard Dugfast».y 
large “Storm: The U nion of Dido and Aws» 
is alert enough to elemental power ana J 
positions of scale between figures aefl .. 
landscape surroundings. Turner’s 
“Snow Storm” was the manner and nw? 
which he summoned up the elemen 
unprecedented fury. ... tort 

, -.More attention to genre would ^ 
cautioned Heffeman against overstaww -j. 
case for Wordsworth. Neither . _ 

Abbey” nor "Michael” was ihtendedjo , ^ 
found epic expectations of pubUc tb ^ 
one separates the essential title of a 
. from its expansive lemma P nc Jf^;Ktf 
. stable eighteenth-century fype: “On 
: the Banks of the Wye” is but ano \ . ^jy 
low-descriptive piece in which a m _ . Bn ys 
- . .author recalls his boyhooti y ea ^ . M0S 
of, a stream, Npr were the pa**°J ‘ 

' • “Michael" a cbaUenge to themes ot PM ^ 

• tory for, like “Tintem”, it is m 
4 worth does within the confines PL* 
forins he Inherits that a good Seal o . . u 
Lining and originality lies. Provoked^ . 
-'English models of 
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PETER BLAND 
The Crusoe Factor 

44pp. London Magazine Editions. £4. 

0904388 51 4 

“Two countries split me down the middle. / 
One where I came from and this l Where I first 
learned to live. Twicc-born / I crave dual 
dtizenship.” So wrote Peter Bland in his last 
collection, Slone Tents (1981). The double- 
bind of exile and alienation - tlie Crusoe Factor 
-continues to provide the main theme for his 
poetiy. His new book, like earlier collections, 
is divided into parts to deal with the two coun- 
tries, England and New Zealand, of his split 
experience. 

Part One commemorates “A Northern 
Childhood" in the period of austerity during 
and after the Second World War. Bland cap- 
tured the dismalness of that "Lost Generation" 
in his first book, Mr Maui : “Wc were few; 
conceived in the slump; / brought up in shelters 
and under stairs; / eleven plus boys; post-war 
conscripts who lowered the flag on better 
days The new poems introduce a more 
personal note. “Mother" appears, “Wearing her 
floppy hat / and that Myma Loy smile / that 
brings men running”; and “Dad”, curator of 
“the African room”, which contained the 
mementos of his "depression years ... on the 
Ivory Coast", “an Aladdin’s cave for those / 
brought up on cabbages and rose-hip juice". 
Other memories include “Sunday School" 
(“Christ was nice, dressed in white, / being 
kind to donkeys and kids") and a sadistic 
teacher with a liking for the cane. The se- 
quence culminates in “Voyages”, which nicely 
weighs the park paddle-boat of childhood 
(“Horizons / are endless. ‘Come in No l!" 1 ) 
against the emigrants’ ship “[liinpingj in 
Cook’s wake towards the Pacific”, releasing its 
cargo of "surplus flesh” from the impoverished 
respectability of 1950s Britain: “Light scalds. 
Space sinks in. / Personal history flakes like 
burnt skin ” 

In Part Two, “New Zealand", Bland delves 
«ck into history to show the unhinging effects 
« me colony on those trying to maintain their 
Home-bred certainties in the face of its alien 
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Kennedy . 

Selected poems 

°5o737 1 8 VerSity ° f Gc0rgin Pres8, £19 - 10 ‘ 

II*!? 1 ^ <lvice t0 Poets”, according to 
throw ^ 8 Iin * erick » is that “In perpetual 
Majors metamorphose - / Only 
®kora remain who they are”. Kennedy hns 
^. ,8nored ,h,s advico > which means 
Ms selection contains poems 
ttri7^* m i 955 to 1984 14 is ^possible to tell 
from kfe, and although polil- 
$&B’oftK 06 re f er fod to, the poetry bears few 1 
lh P, changes in taste that have occurred - 
lowati started. Yeats 'and Auden, 

.^dBenynum to the contrary, Ken- 
whose voice he deliberately 
a in a light poem, demonstrates the 
; etS. t epn&istency. The / tension which 
S? j^t poems is that between ex- 
l» , T(S3?^ n,,8 ^ M d the spoken voice. 

. the subject is murdered: 

was, / Though long they 
tutokn iih^? 018 * 00 ^ 0 ^ roiinc t abbiit / And 
would have known / 

' ^? re her ne ck met shoulder- 
: more we never did find 

' ^kwa^nosses early in. the 

Ul6n &" ^ nd thje use of 


hKj.rr , 8 Ul ;*ong - ana me use oi 
’ ftfenyiSiS- °^® tcome by the splendidly > 
line * where the hand- 
“■epteiuje-swunds" 

^ronological Sect ionsare dl- 


^Songa” work well. 14 At 


^ n8e :..I u l lten Horae - New Zeaia "<> 

1885 records the gradual dlaorieatation of an 

I? rhe I'ndT* u ? SeSSed wi,h natural histor y- 
In Ihe end Lyell, Spencer, Darwin, memorized 

Tennyson, even the “local version of our Oi- 

' a M POWerles! 10 save him fr0 “> the 
t oy Umgobhvron of the lake that “keeps 

ailing./ 1 d like to lie down where the black 
pvans nest . A more savage subversion occurs 
in New Baptized. An English missionary is 
sent to pacify a Maori Chief. 1850." He fails 
his gentlemanly faith shattered by confronta- 
tion with the Kurtz-like figure who presides 
over a charnel settlement: 

Christ 

is not to his taste - except 
for the crucifix. During Lent 
he nailed some slaves to a log. They 
took three days to die. On the fourth 
he ordered them to walk. When 
that failed, be cut off their legs. 

I was made to roll a stone across 
the entrance to their cave. He's mad. 

But it is the missionary who succumbs, "bap- 
tized" into the Maori's religion of blood and 
lust. “They bring me virgins ... I startle the 
sentries with my cries.” 

Part Three explores the alienation of the 
returning exile in the person of Crusoe, facing 
“The claustrophobia of cobbles, / mobs ruling 
the streets, / prim family faces / tinkling over 
tea”. A convincing Friday laments that they 
are more isolated in England “than on our 
island where, at heart, / we’d settled down for 
life - until / his ‘Ship Ahoy!’ let history in / and 
dropped us back in rime". But he remains loyal 
to the end: 

T share his fate, but pay my way 
as artist’s model, doomed to pose 
for Mythic Man or Before the Fall, 
my Hom-of- Plenty shrivelling with age. 

The remaining poems catch up a couple of 
centuries to contemplate post-colonial Lon- 
don, peopled with others subject to the Crusoe 
Factor. The temple of this quietly mejancholic 
community of displacement is '“Hafrod’s De-~ 
pository - the one / with domes and union- 
jacks/ that houses a dusty Empire / of forgotten 
furniture and cabin trunks". Peter Bland has 
once Again unpacked his cabin trunk and made 
of its contents another lively, idiosyncratic and 
rewarding collection of poems. 


Brown Crane Pavilion” translates a Chinese 
poem of 800 ad, and ends “Sun knows Its way 
down home. Wish I knew mine. / Got the mist 
on the river, waves on the river blues”. The 
shift from one formulaic set to another is en- 
tirely convincing, and Ts’ui Hao is made to feel 
like n living man. "Talking Dust Bowl”, 
another song, is less even, but in the lines “Had 
my fill of hanging around this town / Like a 
picture on a noil waiting to be took down" 
Kennedy achieves one of a series of striking 
vernacular similes. 

This attachment to the vernacular has its 
. perils, though: sometimes the ghost of Frost is 
too much in evidence as in the sad “O’Riley’s 
Late-Bloomed Little Son”. The first stanza 
describes the. infant’s death, the second the 
surviving parents: 

They say she’s past her change of life. ' 

You’ll see them Saturdays 1 

In the back yard, her breaking ground ; 

For a white birch, him on a mound 
No higher than that where their hope lies, , \ 

Reaching, cold beer in band, i . 

For Lucille and Camille’s pop flies. 

“Home Burial” is only the most obvious of the 
poems that press in on this suburban scene and 
make it too stale to be true. Here we see Ken- 
ned/s most distinctive note - pathos - in a. 
botched form; “One-Night Homecoming” is 
much more successful, dealing with a man 
staying with his parents. Henotices his father’s 
failing breath, his mother’s increasingly 
slovenly inattention to “yolk stuck to the dish- 
es”, and resents being asked why he hasn’t 
brought his own children. Til be your kid, .1 
say, but can’t compete /.With her persistent 
needling Iteration / That hurts' without intend- 
ing to, like sleet”. In “Childhood’s Bed” he 
watches how tl)e cracks in the ceiling have 
.increased, ' “ 

And the huge roof l ured to think imfchaflgiiig ' ' ;*.• 


William Scammell 

GAVIN EWART 

The Young Pobble's Guide to his Toes 
142pp. Hutchinson. £5.95, 

009 160251 .1 


Seize the day and as much flesh as lies con- 
veniently to hand is Gavin Ewart’s familiar, 
cheery message to us all. "Everything comes, 
everything goes. / Some day you must say 
goodbye to your toes . . ./ The moral shines 
bnght as a mermaid’s hair. / Count them and 
keep them while they're still therel’’ He also 
seizes on every conceivable occasion - births, 
deaths, anniversaries, wars, newspapers snip- 
pets, television programmes - and instantly 
fashions it into stanzas. There are certain draw- 
backs to this omni-multi stringing of the lyre, 
most of them anticipated and commented on 
(in verse) by the poet himself: 

Cram Ihc poems in like a herring glut - 
two, three to the page! 

Randify your writing, riot and rut, 
time’s short, get out of that groove 
they call old age I 

Write it all down, write it fast and loose, 
it may be sad stuff - 

aod you were never a golden egg goose - 
but shout it out, coming too soon you've 
got silence enough! 

The metaphors certainly randify, and so do 
the registers: a fast-food Yeats-aud-Hardy 
poem for our downmarket times. But the 
modest self-estimate does less than justice to 
Ewart’s skill and variety. “A Word to the 
Wise" slyly sends up his own textbook reputa- 
tion as "one of Britain's naughtiest and most 
popular poets". So does “The Pope and I”, 
written to a Gilbert and Sullivan tune. There 
are poems about, or in the manner of, Bet- 
jeman, and any number of ventriloquial exer- 
cises after Carroll, Lear, Wordsworth New- 
bolt. Porter and others, 

Beneath all the fun ("You can’t ever imagine 
the Virgin Mary having vulvitis or 
thrush . . . ") there's more fun, founded on a 
common sense which is often refreshing, occa- 
sionally reductive. Ewart’s long-standing spat 
with the Romantics rumbles fitfully on, this 
time putting the Brontes in their place (“they 


Gives with each wind. It’s my turn riow to fall . 
Over strewn blocks, alii ffed animals On staircases, ' 
My turn to read the writing crayoned on Ihe wall. 

The sadness of mutability, the weight of im- ' 
plication on “roof, are perfectly, judged, and 
the “turn" is also the turn of generations. 

Kennedy knows that the danger of rhyme 
and metre is slickness, which is why he is sure 
that "Nothing in Heaven Functions As It 
Ought”. In heaven, 

Gangs of the slaughtered innocents keep huffing 

The nimbus off the Venerable Bede 

Like that of an old dandelion gone to seed; 

And the beatific choir keep breaking up, coughing. 

The rhythmic irregularity contrasts neatly with 
the smooth running Of hell, where if you ask 
how one came to be there “he Will slot a quar- 
ter through his face, A You’ll hear an instant 
dick, a tear will start / Imprinted with an ab- 
stract of his case”. The bureaucratic diction 
and dead beat dose this sonnet with deliberate 
art, while the roughness of the octave lends it q 
humanity missing from the no les$ felt "On a 
Child Who Lived One Minute". The last stanza 
of this is metaphysically witty i 
Oh, let us do away with elegiac 
Drivel! Who can restore a thing so britUe, 1 
So new In any jingle? Still 1 marvel 

That; making light of mountaialoqds of logic. 

So much could stay a moment lit so little. 

Intelligence closes up the emotion too quickly 
.in 1 these neat lines, a failing Kennedy some- 1 • 
times seeks to overcome by choosing deliber- . . 
atelyodd subjects, In "The Death of Professor 
Backwards" he treats the muiflerby junkies of 
a vaudeville star whose “great act” included a 
declamation of the Gettysburg Address back- 
wards. “Transposed perfectly them at back 
hifrl he’d /Out called crowd the In hecklers any 
whatever”. . • • 

Why had it to be him, so lean of purse, 

FbUed like a dog in an alley when his blind 


were a nest of tiny troubled Tories - / as 
colourful as parakeets and lories"), along with 
Wordsworth and all those country poets who 
insist on talking to the weather. There are also 
a number of poems about current events, nota- 
bly the Falklands War, which lack any com- 
pelling raison d’etre. “Was the General Bel - 
grano really offside? / A few hundred died". If 
irony attends these two lines, it is of a singu- 
larly ineffectual variety, as is the poem’s con- 
clusion: "Who let them start the bloody thing? / 
That’s the question, there’s the sting.” A little 
homely philosophizing, a pat on the back for 
the Paras ("good men, well led”), a raspberry 
for the Sun ("berserk"): Mr Pooter himself 
could hardly have done better. 

When he looks up from his cuttings the 
results are altogether more interesting. What 
meets the mind’s eye then is mostly the past - 
musicals and foxtrots, prep school, Christmas 
holidays, Cambridge in the 1930s etc. There’s a 
good poem about Anthony Blunt, for ex- 
ample: 

They look your body, in its coffin, to a battered 

, . . whitish van, 

quite plain, 

from the flat that held the Poussin. Only classic 

. , Poussin can, 

unstirred, 

remain 

quite so classically unaltered by the (ate of mortal 

man - 

no word 
of pain 

ever shakes the dancing shepherds or the clear blue 

summer sky. 

I’m not altogether convinced by the extenua- 
tions that follow ("You had, / in one sense, a 
lot of genuine pressing thirties reason- 
why ... I who saw the Fascists creeping up 
the . map"), but the opening is eloquent, 
moving and generous. Like his mentor Auden 
(“Constance Rosalie gave out / a poet who was • 
like a shout / and far and near / we clustered 
round to hear the Word”), Ewarl Is above all 
things a compulsive maker, and someone who 
has genuinely extended the poet's franchise. 
“Only a Few Thousand Can Play” is a cheerier 
and warmer attitude to the “ancient indoor 
game" of poetry than Thwaite’s “We are too 
many", whichever of them may be right; and 
it's a pleasure, as always, to watch Gavin Ewart 

excitedly shaking the dice. 


Fate shot back like a truck parked In reverse 
To hurl him backwards, trailing gory clouds? 

The canlneslmile is inert, but the truck is credi- 
ble and the Wordswortluan echo a rich reversal 
of the original visionary promise, Kennedy 
knows that “The world will little note and long 
forget / How any watcher in whole spellbound 
crowds / Would light the wrong end of a 
cigarette”. This is amusing . and poignant, 
finding a satisfactory compromise between 
cleverness and desolation. 

The best poem here is probably the title 
piece, where the poet walks along a disused 
railway track hoping for an intimation from 
nature, Frost’s “The Most of ft” lurks behind 
. this > but Kennedy’s conclusion is his own . “Out 
of reach / Or else beneath desiring" he is 
ignored by hawks, and must 

Walk on, tensed for a leap, unreconciled 
To a dark void all kindness. 

When I spill 

The salt I throw the Devil some and, still, 

I let themisprinkle water on my child. 

The “dark vbid all kindness” is neither cosy nor 
cheering. Kennedy is a much more interesting 
poet.tban anthologies have suggested and, de- 
spite the pressure of bis models, he has shaped 
ajre\vprding and versatile career out of his 
fidelity to himself. 

■ Shakes .. 

A diamond-backed brooch : 

unpins itself each evening . 

•' fromtherock’s sfypulder. 


A long braided rope 

lies coiled in the cowboy’s boot. 

Who will lasso whom? 

ALICE KAVOUNAS 
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Michael Sprlnker 

MICHAEL FISCHER 

Docs Deconstruct ion Make Any Difference?: 
Poststructuralism and the defense of poe try in 
modern criticism 

142pp. Indiana University Press. $20. 
0253318106 

This is a slender book in every sense of the 
word. One might legitimately wonder why a 
study ostensibly concerned with deconstruc- 
tion opens with pedestrian discussions of 
Matthew Arnold and Northrop Frye. Michael 
Fischer’s defence is that Arnold and Frye, 
while they have most often been viewed as 
opponents of deconstruction, actually estab- 
lish the grounds for deconstructive criticism in 
its academic guise. The desire deconstructors 
share, despite asseverations to the contrary, 
with their humanist precursors is to save the 
traditions of liberal humanist education. But 
like Arnold nnd Frye, whose affirmation of the 
autonomy of literature undermines the power 
of literature to influence our lives, deconstruc- 
tors pull the rug out from under their own high 
claims for the utility of literary study, by de- 
claring that what literature teaches is the inde- 
terminacy of meaning. Fischer opines that 
without faith in the capacity of words to signify 
within tolerable limits of ambiguity, no con- 
cept of literary education is possible. 

Fischer’s goal in criticizing deconstruction 
and its putative ancestors is summarized at the 
outset of his closing chapter. Against their 
weak defence of poetry, he opposes his own 
more consequent view: 

To defend literature we must, first, defend its truth 


claim , or its capacity to enlighten what we do when 
we are not reading. Second, political action must 
help remove the obstacles in the way of literature, 
among them inequality and the degradation of work. 
Claiming a vocational function for literature depends 
on nothing less than humanizing work, organizing 
work as well as leisure around the values that litera- 
ture can sanction. 

These are laudable humanitarian goals with 
which, one suspects, most would concur. But it 
is far from clear how literature can be made to 
further them, either directly or indirectly. The 
idea of aesthetic education, from Schiller to 
Geoffrey Hartman, has consistently been a 
shell game without a pea. It may at first seem 
plausible to believe that understanding art and 
literature will improve the level of civility 
among mankind, but as Fischer himself occa- 
sionally concedes, all the aesthetic education 
(hat has been absorbed by current members of 
the academy has not made them noticeably 
more humane, tolerant, or even reasonable. 
The lesson that the late Paul de Man once drew 
from Rousseau - that the bases of politics are 
not ethical but economic - may prove a more 
sober and prudent guide to political thinking 
and action than the demand for ethical and 
epistemological precepts made by Fischer. 

Fischer’s criticism of the ideology of certain 
deconstructors and their fans is not wholly un- 
justified. The claim that deconstruction is a 
revolutionary critical practice is undoubtedly 
premature. Fischer is weak, however, in dis- 
puting actual deconstructive readings. His 
assertion that de Man’s essay on Shelley is 
forced and corresponds to nothing in Shelley’s 
text is unpersuasive, particularly on points of 
interpretation where he differs from de Man. 
Fischer claims that the effect of the “Shape all 


In the open prison 


Anthony Storr 

i — «■ — — • — — 

the Hidden Script*. Writlrig'and the 
unconscious 

193pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £14. 95. 
0710099517 

The subtitle of this essay in the new criticism is 
“Writing and the unconscious”. According to 
David Pu liter, certain specific contemporary 
anxieties can be perceived as recurring themes 
infiltrating and underlying the work of authors 
as various as J. G. Ballard, Angela Carter, 
Doris- Lessing, Beryl Bainbridge and Kurt 
Vorinegut: “We cannot seek the interpretation 
oSf literature in ilterary terms alone”: and so, 
affimis the author, we must take into account 
both changing views about the nature of the 
subject, and also fears about the structure of 
society .Punter believes that “the forms of his- ■ 
torical development and technological change - 
permeate all areas of the social text”. The best, 
and most disturbing, sections of this book are 
those concerned with anxieties about personal 
coherence and identity. Punter qot.i only re- 
gards "the text” as being inevitably determined 
1 by social forces, but also questions whether the 
• notion of an integrated self arid the idea of 
? Wholeness" ace anything but' a, wishrfulfilliUg 
, fiction* He .believes that one of the underlying ; 
anxieties- which find expression in modem fic- 
tion is doubt about gendpr; and his discussion 
of this in the work 9 f Angela Garter is interest- 
ing. Fear between the sexes, particularly male 
fears Of domination by the female) are seen as a 
recurrent. theme in the novels of seVerhl wri- 
ters, H • 

" A 1 point of view, which throw* doubt on. the 

• _«* j'!.. ± ILJidlA.l:-’’ 


light” in The Triumph of Life “is hypnotic and 
cumulative, not violent and sudden” , nnd 
likens the Shape’s action on the mind to the 
“sweet tune” that accompanies her. He thus 
naively presumes that the effacement of mem- 
ory which the Shape accomplishes is the less 
harmful for its apparently painless mode of 
action. If the Shape is the niuzak of Shelley’s 
world, this hardly diminishes its violent effect 
on consciousness. 

Nor is Fischer always reliable in tracing the 
genealogy of deconstructive theories. He re- 
peats the by now familiar charge, made by 
critics as diverse as Gerald Graff, Paul Bovb 
and Edward Said, that deconstruction directly 
continues the project of Anglo-American New 
Criticism. The claim is at least partly just when 
applied to Hillis Miller, Harold Bloom nnd 
Geoffrey Hartman, but it cannot be squared 
with either de Man or Derrida. New Criticism’s 
attack on intentionalism is, up to a point, com- 
patible with de Man's and Derrida's separate 
critiques of phenomenology and semiology. 


New Criticism shares with deconstruction 
view of language as a non-subjective system of 
cognitive operations. The two part compan? 
however, over the concept of organic form’ 
and the confusion of poetic objects with natu- 
ral objects that this concept entails forthe New 
Critics. Hie notion that texts harmonize other- 
wise disparate elements and features into orga- 
nic wholes links the poetics of New Criticism 
with the ideology of aesthetic education that 
Fischer is concerned to defend. Nothing, 
however, could he further from Derrida's and 
de Man’s conception of texts as unevenly de- 
veloped and semantically stratified historical 
entities. 

Deconstruction may or may not revolution- 
ize the study of literature in our universities, 
but the question cannot he decided in advance 
of further inquiries into the nature of literary 
language which Inkc up, more patiently and 
pcrspicnciously than Michael Fischer’s diatribe 
against them, the theoretical insights achieved 
by dc Man and Derrida. 


Against rhinoceritis 




larly. relevant to science fiction, : and , Pu titer’s . : 
interpretation of the work of J. G. Halford is a 
convincing exposition of it. As he points Out,/ 
the- world of science fiction jsbne'in which - 
individual character! is largely erased^. arid in 
Which persons are increasingly dominated by 
machines and by their environment* When eft ' 
that is in question is survival in a hosthe uni- 
verse, there is no, room for the consideration of. 
those aspects of human existence wfoch diatim 
guish one individual from anqthfir. Jtt concludes 
that, as readers, 14 We are sealed into the open- 
nir prison. of a terminal economic qr^r jflcked 
. ..y ceding car alongside a, ^nin-foced- 


aulopilot in whose features we eventually rec- 
ognise our own.” Although not everyone 
would agree that the death-throes of capitalism 
are imminent , this assumption recurs through- 
out the book, and is postulated as one of the 
underlying anxieties implicit in, and fuelling, 
modem literature. 

Punter has been powerfully influenced by 
Foucault, whose paranoid anxieties he shares. 
He devotes a chapter to “Fears of surveillance/ 
strategies for the future”. There are rational 
reasons for alarm at the increased power over 
the individual which recent technology has 
granted to governments, but Punter, in his 
literary examples, fails to distinguish between 
those texts which are motivated by political 
anxieties and those which take origin from per- 
sonal psychopathology. Paranoid anxieties ab- 
out being wholly in the power of, and at the 
mercy of, malign authorities can, of course, be 
discerned in myth and legend, as well as in the 
writings of such authors as Swift and Kafka. 
Police Stated exist in the minds pf some who 
do not actually inhabit one. • ! 

In a chapter entitled “$ome cultural ma- 
terials”, Punter’s interpretation of the naming 
of cigarette brands is amusing, if not always 
convincing. “Piccadilly”, “Pail Mall”, and 
“Senior Service”, are certainly redolent of the 
West End and imperial privilege; but when .we 
CQnsidejr “^ilk.:Cpt” and '/Gold Leaf’ vf? may 
Vorider whethet 'f Gold pad alt reptesenCthe '• 

. ! acceptable face fctf. capitalism" . * • i . ! i 
/ Turning to. the' cinema, Punter Ridges 1 that,.-' 

iii the film of John Syyndhani’s The. Da f of the 
TriffUis, ,! “the task of . the . good and ; . the 
great ; . is to find a w ay. of stopping a cancer- 
ous spread, which was athinly disguised ver- 
sion of insidious communism". L ,$pme may re 
membertbe ^dlsastei; movie” , L ThePoseidon ' 
v Adventure , irt which a erdise ship tumsturtlqiti : , 
' a stoqnVNot all the passengers are saved: Pun- : 
ter's interpretation is tfi^t "representatives of 
pon-dorulpapt grbdps ate discarded one by one 
■ J to make; ^ay/.fqr^thevhntergetiM Df a new, 
.leader* who has perfect jy internalized the I^d*. 
logy of monetarism arid .-is consequently un- 

. .. - U _ __ A— A : USiU U . .. ^ il- i J 1: A! 0. _■ ■ ! .L i Jl. .. 


John Cruickshank 

P.M.CRYLE 

TheThematlcs of Commitment: The tower and 
the plain 

451pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£47.20. 

0691 066108 

In a well-known and somewhat controversial 
reference to the evolution of European 
thought, Camus characterized and criticized 
both Christianity and Marxism as unacceptable 
forms of transcendence. He censured the “ver- 
tical" transcendence of Christianity (belief in 
God above) and the “horizontal” transcend- 
ence of Marxism (belief in historical inevitabil- 
ity). It is by using such spatial concepts - verti- 
cality/horizontality, tower/plain, hilltop/valley 
- that P. M. Cryle examines what he terms the 
“thematics" of commitment. By (hematics lie 
appears to mean various imaginative patterns, 
and these are what he discusses in a number of 
French writers ranging from Stendhal to 
Ionesco. 

We normally associate the idea of commit- 
ment with moral and social ends, whatever the 
means by which these ends may be pursued. 
Also, commitment generally .implies action 
rather than passivity, concern rather than in- 
difference. Cryle makes it clear, however, that 
he is not proposing “to find out empirically 
what commitment is like in the 'real’ world”. 
He has not produced a sociological or semiotic 
study. On the contrary, rather than treating the 
texts which he has chosen as “committed litera- 
ture” (Identifiable In external, sociological and 
functional terms), he presents them as part of a 
“literature of commitment” (concerned with 
commitment as a set of problems conveyed by 
-' a raifige of spatial images). ; - 

He makes some important distinctions, with 
thehelp of such imagery .between the intellec- 
tual, the committed individual, and the mili- 
tant. The intellectual operates on a vertical 
axis. He is the man of towers and. heights who 
takes a remote, superior view of, what; is hap- 
' .peniitg'd on tile con- 

; /traty, operates bjlndly and with “rampant hori- 
zontally", being unconcerned with freedom 
■' 'and choice. But the militant differs just as 
much from the committed individual: The lat- 
1 ; ter, hdiving surveyed the world from the heights . 
, bf vertical! ty, has freely and consciously 


almost mechanical repetitiveness results from 
the application, over 450 pages, of the same 
ideas of verticality and horizontality to a series 
of very different imaginative works. Perhaps 
this is why, having originally denied himself 
the discussion of more discursive works on 
commitment by these writers, Cryle rather 
abruptly breaks off in Chapter Six to write 
what is in fact a good expository account of 
the case for the particular form of left-wing 
commitment made in Nizan’s Les CMens dt 
garde and Sartre’s Qu’est-ce que la 
Literature? 

As regards the individual texts discussed, the 
critical method employed inevitably works bet- 
ter for some than others. For example, while I 
find nothing striking in what is said about Fib 
rice’s lower and his detachment in La Char- 
treuse de Par me, the spatial representation of 
“conservative commitment” in Barrts’s la 
Colllne inspire is dearly and convincingly ex- 
pounded. The hill of the title provides a natural 
and essential basis for a feeling of superiority, 
its twin buildings of tower and church are ** 
and- adored by the plain. Privilege is wdl 101 
into this world, and the social order melts into 
the natural order, creating the conviction that 
everything is in its proper place. 

A very different., picture emerges from an 
examination of the spntial Imnges in ZolaJ 
Germinal. Here, the horizontal stance of W 
miners (limping, crouching, bending low. e |C ) 
is Rcen as Imposed, not natural. The miners are 
being deliberately crushed. Tn order to 
them leadership, Etienne must descew 
the mine from his detached height, but he in 
also maintain verticality. 

In his essnys on Drieu la Rochelle, Sartre 
and Camus, Cryle readies conclusions » 
different from those proposed by critics® 
past. The interest of his criticism . 
rather in the different route which he tnk_ 
arrive at a similar destination. In 
and among several other topics, hf g* 
subtle and penetrating reading ™ 
“Erostrate”, niakps obvious spatial play ■ 
Camus’s La Chute, and interprets M ' 
nbgat’Vns the destruction, by Camusian 
;of fanatical, subhumnn militancy. . ^ 

' 'In wfiat is perhaps the finest enalysfs 
book, Cryle treats Ionesco’s HhinocM*^ 

play about aggressive militancy* about 

evolutionary way in which 
animals. He interprets "rhinoceritis n . 

■ sickness but as a choice, and sup 


. “ i«»a,viicciy .. anu . consciously sicxncss oui as a cpuitc, 

chosen to parddpate ia its horizbntality, For Ionesco [devalues intellectuality (ns ajP • w 

; W e v- cptiimUiqdnt is ;a . systejnatic . ; agination) ,' which he interprets as fp . . . 

j denigriatio.ft of- pillitan^y, . - ! l. ;/ . / 11 resist rhinoceritis and, indeed* as y 

i i 'Hayirig adopted thls apprbacbv Cryle has downwards to animality. All the ®(rt • . 


condgo womeH atid Wtb/rhore subtle 
. put poses i /ti'nd!: apprehen^Q^s j /(O) obljyion/" 
. Only fondameritiimt p^yqho rin alys ts jjyro- 
duced interpretatioiis. ^Judlrirouj. 1 ^ A 

; ■ 


1 tbitijrmatidb Qf }!tli^tip i oyfnvparticular ■ . -brated Yeatsian position ^ of befog 
! POfal or . political lpreJuitic^. iHe pays close . tween lack, of (intellectual) conviction ^ 

; atteriticrii tp the Verbal; detdl of ; ;the texts donate intensity., it is a ,timely reminc« 


while they recogn^, 


a heady ; thought;. whjbjt^ 
; cri tica 1 -ifaciti jieiof-tb 


' awpt.the itiqyitability 

of tk>m- Jancy, This is precisely.ithe areq 

to >•-) • fqughtito extend qnd keep open ^ 

^ : $rirtre!, that ethics mu* ^ 
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By hobby-horse through Central Asia 


Malcolm Yapp 

GARRY ALDER 

Beyond Bokhara: The life of William 
Moorcroft, Asian explorer and pioneer 
veterinary surgeon 1767-1825 
417pp. Century. £16.95. 

0712607226 


William Moorcroft had two careers: as one of 
the founders of modern veterinary surgery and 
as an early explorer of Central Asia. For va- 
rious reasons, not least his own idiosyncratic 
personality, he has never received adequate 
recognition of his achievements in either of 
these fields of endeavour, and this large, scho- 
larly biography constitutes, therefore, an over- 
due tribute to a notable and versatile man. 

Moorcroft was born in Ormskirk, Lanca- 
shire, in 1767, the illegitimate offspring of a 
well-to-do farming family. In Beyond Bokhara 
Garry Alder suggests that a more respectable 
entry into the world would have secured him 
for fanning; instead he sought a profession, 
tried conventional surgery and then turned to 
animal surgery, which was just then emerging 
as a science from its colourful origins in far- 
riery. Since there were no institutions at which 
he could study in Britain, Moorcroft went to 
France, learnt the basics of his craft in Lyons 


and returned to become one of the best-known 

'’f r !° f . h,s 1 .l im ® ,n . L °ndon. About this early 
p rt of h« hf e there is little information, but Dr 
Alder skilfully creates a convincing picture of 
his career during these years by describing in 
detail the vanous backgrounds against which 
the surgeon lived and worked. 

In 1807 Moorcroft accepted an extremely 
lucrative offer to manage the East India Com- 
pany s stud in Bengal, where his task was to 
breed larger and stronger cavalry horses than 
were available in India. The stud was not a 
success and may have been fundamentally mis- 
conceived; there was little use for heavy ca- 
valry in India and it would probnbly have been 
cheaper to import big horses from outside. 
Moorcroft, however, insisted that suitable 
breeding stock could be obtained further north 
and it was his search for the right stallions and 
mares which formed the ostensible purpose of 
his wanderings in Central Asia. To the end of 
his fife there were always bigger and belter 
horses to be found on the other side of the hill. 

Moorcroft’s writings about his journeys, 
accomplished between 1811 and 1825, are 
voluminous. Apart from the volumes of jour- 
nals and letters in the Moorcroft papers in the 
India Office Library there are many docu- 
ments scattered through the official records. 
So forbidding are the Moorcroft papers in 
style, appearance and quantity that his con- 
temporary and editor, Horace Hayman Wil- 


North Pacific overtures 


B. M. Gough 

W. KAYE LAMB (Editor) 

George Vancouver: A Voyage of Discovery to 
the North Pacific Ocean and Round the World 
1791-1795 

Volume One. 442pp. 0 904180 17 4. 

VolumeTwo. 324pp. 0 904180 182. 
VolumeThree. 444p. 0 904180 19 0. 

Volume Four. 482pp. 0904180204. 

; Hakluyt Society. £ 50 the set. 0904180166. 

The last extensive voyage of discovery of the 
. eighteenth century was commanded by George 
Vancouver, Captain in the Royal Navy. As 
' wth William Bligh, Nathaniel Portlock and 
Qwrge Dixon, he had learnt his profession 
under Cook. By his voyage Vancouver brought 
to the understanding of the literate world a new 
Appreciation of the North Pacific Ocean , more 
Specially that long littoral from southern Cali- 
: . torma to Alaska. He replaced the sketchy and 

Incomplete outline of that cohsC with the first 
; scientifically reliable chart of the north-west 
of North America. A large island bears 
Two cities are called after him, one 
\ Columbia, the other In Washington 

Mate. His work was n notable achievemenl, 
/weresiilt 0 f the longest voyage on record both 
[ and distance, and the present publicR- 

[ J™ n “Awaken by the Hakluyt Society is a 
monumental tribute to the great mariner and 
j exertions of the officers and crew of His 
I .. . Ships Discovery and Chatham. 

ancouver, son of a customs officer and 
- "^^lector from King’s Lynn, Norfolk, had 
Vw2| fought mathematics by the astronomer 
Ujara Wales, and before that had acquired a 
. , r^^dtaentary education at the grammar 
Lynn. This training is revealed 

• ; : S,K S r !2 te5rt l his narrative is detailed, though 

• ariw v . tone Md somewhat pale in char- 

i8 a comprehensive report of the 
’• mnrA .'pfooowry and Chatham, and 

:' SSS Parttcularly P recious descriptions of 
i ' Sound, south-west 

k- ffiA bu8ky Ba y> New , Zealand, Tahiti 
founds, Nootka Sound on 
/ wijj ]?? . kforid* and that wonderful island- 
■ ^ Puget Sound to the Gulf ■ 

I Wand and Satt DIe goare 

h bought forward, in the 

\ : ' 1 ' ^ ost Journals, the best 

A VoyageOfDis- 


- North Pacific and Round the 

Hehas provided 
: v 0n *- ^ofotiotis, appendixes, a 

a select bibliogra- 
index complied by M. D. 

' fa ' supplemented with 
arid tea sketch maps. 1 Unfortu- 


nately, the photographs do not match the text 
in clarity and, apart from a few surpises - a 
portrait of Joseph Whidbey and a photograph 
of his tombstone in Taunton, Somerset - there 
is not much new in the way of illustrations. 
None the less, the bringing together of a satis- 
factory corpus of Vancouver’s illustrations is a 
matter for congratulation. 

The intHcadesbf Arigio-Spanish diplomacy 
as regards Nootka Sound and rights of trade in 
the Pacific are given some attention in this 
edition. Vancouver did not reach agreement 
with his opposite Bodega y Quadra as to the 
future of British trade nnd dominion, but cor- 
dial relations were advanced with the North- 
West Coast Indians and the Hawaiians. Unlike 
Cook, who was reluctant to interfere with his 
“young gentlemen of the quarterdeck", Van- 
couver could be severe with his midshipmen, 
especially the Hon Thomas Pitt, son and heir of 
the first Baron Camelford, who was well con- 
nected with the Pitts and the Grenvilles.. Van- 
couver ordered Camelford whipped for his 
general unsatisfactory behaviour, an unforgiv- 
able action in that age, and one likely to ensure 
that Vancouver would never have another 
command. The punishment did not lead to 
mutiny, though there were rumblings to that 
effect and, later, Vancouver and his brother 
had altercations with Camelford in the London 
streets. The problem had begun long before; as 
Midshipman Thomas Manby put it od January 
9, 1793, 

Good health continues in our little squadron, though 
I am sorry to add not. that good fellowship which 
ought (6 subsist with adventurers traversing these 
distant Seas, owing to the conduct of our Comman- 
der 1 in Chief who is grown Haughty Proud and Inso- 
lent, which has kept himself and Officers in a con- 
tinual state of wrangling during the whole of the 
Voyage. ■ ' , 

Unlike Bligh, Vancouver freed no mutiny. Un- 
like Cook, he came home: However, he died 
shortly thereafter, aged forty, having been 
three times around the world - a fair.achieve- 
ment in itself. 

Oxford University Press, Hong Kong, has 
reissued, in facsimile reprints, two classic 
Victorian accounts of travels by Englishmen in ' 
Central Asia. Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand 
and Kashgar by Robert Shaw (486pp. £21.50.0 . 
19 583830 0), a tea-planter whose ambition was 
to be the first Englishman to penetrate Chinese 
Tartary, was first published in 1871. Like his : . 
nephew, Francis Younghusband,’ whose 77ie 
Heart of a Continent (1896) is similarly re- . ! 
printed (409pp. £25) 0 19583840 8); Shaw was 
able to furnish the British Government with: , 
valuable political and strategic background 
information for the '‘Great Game'’ between 
Britain and Russia; Both books Incltide new > 1 
introductions 1 fry’ Peter Hopkirk. ■ ■, 


son, contented himself with a two-volume pa- 
raphrase of parts of the journals which related 
to Moorcroft’s last and greatest journey in 
1819-25. Wilson’s edition, which appeared in 
1841, has provided the basis for almost all later 
comment on Moorcroft, comment which has 
tended to relegate him to a minor place in the 
history of exploration and geographical discov- 
ery. The complaint of Sir Thomas Holdich, 
that Moorcroft got very little geography from 
so much adventure, is typical. And even as 
adventure Wilson’s edition is disappointing; 
Moorcroft’s torrent of information is often 
useful, occasionally false but invariably dull. 
There is nothing of the humour of his succes- 
sor, Alexander B times. 

Alder has triumphantly rescued Moorcoft 
from this obscurity. For twenty years he has 
pursued the man through all the material over- 
looked or discarded by Wilson and has fol- 
lowed in the explorer’s tracks, even finding his 
name inscribed in charcoal in the cave in 
Bamlyan in Afghanistan where Moorcroft had 
placed it 150 years earlier. Not only has Alder 
raised Moorcroft’s status as an explorer but he 
has made him interesting as a man. 

Moorcroft made three journeys to the north. 
The first was in 1811 to Hardwar, where the 
Ganges bursts into the north Indian plain, and 
it was at the great Hardwar fair that he first 
conceived his burning desire to penetrate to 
fabled Bukhara. His second journey did not 
take him there, however; he contented himself 
with sending an Indian agent in that direction 
to spy out the ground, and went instead to 
western Tibet, where he discovered two furth- 
er passions - for shawl wool and for strategy. 

Moorcroft’s strategic speculations began 
when he encountered two European dogs said 
to have been brought by Russians to those 
remote highlands. He responded with an orgy 
of prophecy which continued for the rest of his 
days. He bombarded his government with 
warnings of a Russian invasion of India across 
the Pamirs, the Karakorams and the Hima- 
layas, and demands for preventive measures 


which took the form of the extension of British 
control over vast and savage areas of desert 
and mountain, all of which were to be re- 
claimed from the evils of misgovemment and 
improved out of alt recognition by the blessings 
of enlightened British rule. But in Calcutta 
Moorcroft's warnings fell on deaf ears. Alder 
writes of Iris “breath-taking ability to pile 
far-fetched speculation upon the hypothesis 
and call it unimpeachable fact” - although he 
also aTgues that in the long run the explorer 
was right. 

Alder does not doubt that Moorcroft be- 
lieved his own theories about the Russian 
threat. “There is not", he writes, “the slightest 
reason to doubt the genuineness of his belief in 
the central importance of Ladakh to British 
strategic and commercial interests.” But, apart 
from the inherent absurdity of the idea that 
Ladakh was any use to anyone, there is good 
reason for supposing that strategy and trade, 
like horses, served mainly to provide an excuse 
for Moorcroft absenting himself from Iris 
dreary duties in Bengal and continuing to wan- 
der around Central Asia. What is most surpris- 
ing is the extraordinary tolerance of his be- 
haviour by his government. They were not 
much interested in trade or horses in those 
distant parts, and any fears of Russia they 
might have had were doubtless allayed by 
Moorcroft’s assurance that venereal disease’' 
was so widespread in Kashmir that any invad- 
ing Russian army would be stopped dead in its 
tracks on arrival in that Land. 

Moorcroft’s last journey took him to 
Ladakh, Kashmir, the Punjab, Afghanistan 
and at last to Bukhara. He died in August 1825 
in northern Afghanistan on his return journey. 
Wilson provided very little information about 
the last part of Moorcroft’s journey but Alder 
shows how the wanderer’s indefatigable re-' 1 
cording of information continued to the very 
end. Every detail of the topography, flora and 
. fauna of those remote lands went Into his jour- 
nals and papers. Curiosity killed Moorcroft, 
but it gave him a jolly good run for his money. 
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Intelligence in emergency 


Hugh Toye 

JOHNCLOAKE 
Tempter: TigerofMalaya 
508pp. Harrap.f 14.95. 

0245542043 

RICHARD CLUTTERBUCK 
Conflict and Violence In Singapore and 
Malaysia: 1945-1983 

412pp. Singapore: Brash (distributed in the 
UK by John Randall, 71 7 Fulham Road , 

London SW65UL). £16. 

997194766 8 

- Son of a soldier, conscious of a long and dis- 
tinguished military heritage. Sir Gerald Tem- 
pter was always destined for an army career. 

He was commissioned before his eighteenth 
birthday and joined the First Battalion of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers in France soon after his 
nineteenth in September 1917. He had his 
share of the fighting that followed and was 
marked for life by its lessons. During the 1920s 
he became a champion marksman and trainer 
of marksmen, an outstanding athlete and 
leader, enthusiasdc for the regimental spirit 
and for the highest standards of discipline and 
efficiency. 

At the Staff College (1928-30) he met and 
earned the respect of many with or under 
whom he was later to serve: McCreery, Hard- 
ing, Barker, Leese, Paget, Pownall, Montgom- 
ery. In the Palestine troubles of 1936 his dash, 
masterly tactical ingenuity and brilliant lead- 
ership of his company won him a DSO and a 
Mention in Despatches. Thereafter nothing 
could stop him. Before the outbreak of the 
Second World War he had been at the Military 
- Intelligence Directorate helping repair the de- 
ficiencies of past neglect, but he was at once 
transferred to the Intelligence Staff of the Ex- 
peditionary Force in France. He came home 
sore and angry at- "the disaster imposed on the 
BEF, as well as the performance put up by the 
Frendh Army and, the terrible lot o! the re- 
fugees on the roads” . He worked put his fury in 
raising, with ruthless determination, a new in- 
fantry battalion. In November 1940 he became 
a Brigadier, in April 1942 a Major-General and 
in the following September a Lieutenant- 
General, playing a galvanic part in the training 
of the new, formations. On one occasion, dis- 
satisfied with the standard of shooting in his 
divisional competition^ he refused to present 
.-the prizes, took on the individual champion 
and beat him. “Eyewash served no purpose 
with Templer and we liked him the better for it.'* 

But the war was being won elsewhere, In 
1943 Templer, asked for a fighting' division 
. .. (which entailed a drop in rank) and in October 
he was plunged into battle in Italy when the 
Commander of 56th Division became .a casual- 
ty. Two months of savage fighting followed 
before the division was sent to the rescue at 
Anzio. There Templer “was known as : the 
Scalded Cat [from the divisional badge] , a 
nickname hiding a growing respect- and 
admiration as the Battle of Anzio wore on 
. . . .There were very few troops in the beach- 
head to whom he did not become a familiar 
. sight. ".The rescue accomplished, the division 
-^withdrew to refit and reorganize. Soon after if 
^returned to jtaly in July :\9M , Templer was 
i critically Injured when d vehicle hit a mine. He 
wias.nbt fully fit again until March 1945. 

: By then Montgomery’s 21st Army Grpup 
was abo^tt to cross the 'Rhine. Templet was; 
appointed Director of Civil Affairs and Milit- 
ary Governmpnti "You have a free band"; 
Montgomery fold Mm . “Gply .come to me if 
you’re. In trpiible." The immediate problem 
was to prevent starvation in Holland, then; to 
construct a civil administration for Germany 
and so, as the Official Historian put;lt: "Tem- 
o‘p]er, * . head of a service of some 5,000 per- 
sons, became virtually; Prime Minister of the 
British 2^ne of Germany, and more than ariiy 
other man saved the zone; from famine and 
anarchy through the desperate win tet.of 1.945- 
46.” The justified dismissal of Adenauer, -at 
Ober-BUrgermelster of Cologne Is perhaps the 
best-known incident. Adenauer made immedi- 
ate political cental out idf. it but bore no 
permanent grudge. • ■ . 

By the time Montgomery bee, a me-; Chief of 
^ the Imperial General- Staff 1 In •.1946;Tempter 
was at the War Office, first aS'-.Director; -of, 


and Montgomery's deputy on the operational 
side. There followed two years as Commander- 
in-Chief Eastern Command, before the assas- 
sination of the High Commissioner in Malaya 
brought him to the task for which he is best 
known, the handling of the Emergency in 
Malaya. 

As is clear from the statistical graphs on page 
185 of Richard Clutterbuck’s Riot and Revolu- 
tion, recently reissued as Conflict and Violence in 
Singapore and Malaysia , and expanded by five 
new chapters to take the story on to 1983, the 
tide of insurgency had just turned when Tem- 
pler reached Malaya in March 1952. General 
Briggs had constructed and put in place the 
framework of victory. The personality clashes 
that had disgraced the previous period and 
hampered Briggs, had been abruptly ended by 
the Colonial Secretary in the new Tory Govern- 
ment, Oliver Lyttelton, and Templer had abso- 
lute power. But much remained to be done. 
“The British in this country do not shake Asian 
servants' hands", he was told as he arrived at 
his residence. “They do from now on”, he re- 
plied and there was a confrontation with one of 
the European clubs on the colour bar a little 
later. Whether or not “Winning the hearts and 
minds'* was an original phrase - Clutterbuck 
points out that John Adams said something 
similar in 1818 - its application with all the 
force and ingenuity of this inspired, incisive 
mind was different from anything seen before. 
Templer became as well known to the people 
of Malaya as he had been to the troops at 
Anzio, and eventually as much admired even 
by the British who at first resented him. Before 
he arrived the terrorists had moved to the de- 


fensive, which made them more difficult to 
spot and bring to battle. He adapted tactics 
accordingly, adjusting the weight of power and 
punishment on hostile villages until the terror- 
ists were driven back into the jungles for lack of 
popular support. By the time he left in 1954 the 
monthly figures for terrorist incidents and civi- 
lian casualties had little further to fall; two- 
thirds of the terrorists had been eliminated. 

After Malaya the office of Chief of the Impe- 
rial General Staff was a frustrating anticlimax. 
The Suez affair disgusted Templer “with the 
conduct of public affairs in this country" and he 
opposed unsuccessfully the Services' run-down 
and the centralization of command in the 
Ministry of Defence which succeeded it. The 
Army came off worst, its strength to be re- 
duced by 55 per cent. Templer did whut he 
could to minimize the damage, taking infinite 
trouble over the painful amalgamation of 
proud old regiments that was to ensue, but it 
was a bitter ending. 

Ali this and the activities of retirement, the 
honours, the high appointments, the creation 
of the National Army Museum, John Cloake 
chronicles carefully and from impeccable 
sources. There are unforgettable glimpses: 
Gort, alone before his maps at the moment of 
decision for the BEF in 1940; Montgomery, 
fighting his battles again on a lunch-table in 
1943; Eden, gravely sick after Suez, deserted 
by all but his wife and the Service Chiefs. But 
there is also a story of Lady Templer, being 
asked if she had been kept well informed of the 
progress of one of her husband’s near mis- 
adventures and replying “Rather too well". 
We also are perhaps rather too well informed. 


with much extraneous detail, too many anec- 
dotes; most people have heard of Templer, few 
will remember him ns "Gerald", the name by 
which he is referred to throughout. For all that, 
this is a compelling story. 

The new chapters in Dr Clutterbuck’s book 
arc particularly to he welcomed as a careful 
and balanced account of twenty years which, 
with only two exceptions - the two days ol 
communal rioting in Kuala Lumpur in 1969, 
and the comparatively minor Singapore dis- 
turbances of 1964 - have been peaceful. The 
remaining problems in Singapore, those of suc- 
cess and discipline, bear no comparison with 
those of Malaysia, where positive discrimina- 
tion in favour of (he Malays (49 per cent of the 
population) practised by the British, has been 
reinforced since 1969. The New Economic 
Policy aiming to transfer economic power from 
foreign to Malay hands takes its course. The 
main medium of instruction in most primary 
and alt secondary and tertiary education is 
Malay, and of students qualified for entry to 
university all Malays find places but only one in 
nine of the non-Malays. 

Political realism, perhaps combined with the fear of 
Malays running amok . . . [and the near] monopoly of 
guns in the hands of Malay policemen and soldiers, 
means that the Chinese generally accept the wisdom 
of bowing to the reality of Government power .... 
Yet it could not be called a healthy form of equilib- 
rium, based as it is upon an artificially weighted 
political dominance by the . . . Malay community. 

The Prime Minister, Dr Mahathir, once re- 
garded as an “ultra" in Malay politics, well 
knows the risks he runs. 


Mystical adaptations 


David Washbrook 

NEIL CHARLES WORTH 

Peasants and Imperial Rule: Agriculture and 

agrarian society in the Bombay Presidency, - 

1850-1935 

319pp.. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
0521232066 

Hie late Eric Stokes, who did much to pioneer 
the study of the subject, was given to wonder- 
ing why the historian’s vision of the Indian 
agrarian past tended so. often “to fade slowly 
into vagueness”. Readers of Peasants and Im- 
perial Rule, may be tempted to ask the same 
question. For, after. 300 pages of erudite schol- 
arship and careful reasoning, Neil Charles- 
worth seems extremely reluctant to come to 
any general conclusions about the course of 
agrarian history in Western India between 
- 1850 and 1935, other than to insist that it is very 
difficult to reach any general conclusions. 
Some subregions of the Bombay Presidency 
(and, within them, some districts; and, within 
,- ‘ them , some villages) may have prospered con- 

• sldetably under British rule; Some less so; a few 
hardly at all. Some social groups may have 

, greatly improved their economic positions; 
some Jess so; a very few hardly at all. We are 
offered a detailed history, revelling in differ- 
enqe tutd complexity, wjiose meanings arecop- 
veyed largely la the subjunctive mood, 
j the. argument which S^cks most firmly in the 
. mind; is that Concerning "spatial differen- 
. tiatlon": a process which, apparently, -‘'may 
have’’ made agrarian, relatiohi progressively 
more diverse* diffuse and variegated thah they. 
: had be eta to start with'. ... - , ■ 

The conceptual casUaltles pf this poiniilltsme 

• are virtually all the synthetic theories pf ini- 


Unveiled ; 
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perialism, capitalism and peasant economy 
that have ever been applied to the history of 
Western India. We are told that there was no 
transformation of the economy; no breakdown 
of village society; no “new” process of class 
formation; no immiseration of the poorer 
peasantry. What did happen, or rather “may 
have" happened, however, is altogether less 
clear. Charlesworth favours the notion of a 
gentle “adaptation" by peasant society to the 
opportunities of an expanding market eco- 
nomy. But this is a somewhat mystical notion 
In that it permits things to be treated as chang- 
ing while, at the same time, remaining as they 
always were; and in that it appears to. require 
no formal exposition of its logic and implied • 
processes in order to be understood, 

Part of the problem may be that Charles- 
worth over-commits himself to empirical cri- 
tique and historical deconstruction. He offers 
less an extended discussion of a process of 
change than a series of essay-like reviews of 
specific aspects of Western Indian agrarian his- 
tory and its interpretation. His principal pur- 
pose is to confront crude inherited conceptions 
with a mass of data culled from the archives 
and to demand various disaggregations, qual- 
ifications and rejections. The demands are fre- 
quently justified aqd Charlesworth is success- 
fill in making us more sensitive to the nuances 
of the empirical context. But the discrete re- 
... views are linked together by little more than a 
thin chforiofoglcal thread aftd his Mew of the 
underlying historical process, to which they- atl 
relate, is obscure, : 

! Moreover,. any search for general principles 
is hindered by.bi* thoroughly unreconstructed 
attimtte; towards theory. He refuses to engage 
the historians and social scientists ■ whose argu- 
-- ments he re Views, at; the level of their theor-' 
'•etical assumptions; he js uqwilljpgto makehis 

'■ i , ; • ■ '/]: ••. ,„■»•••. i • • ;’i .'.'t ;; . > ■'.'l K *' \ ’ j . ( ^ . ■ 
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own assumptions explicit; and he sometimes 
argues as if it were illegitimate for historians to 
have any assumptions at all. 

But, for all its disclaimers about theory, 
Charlesworth’s Peasants and Imperial Mtl 
itself the product of theory. The principal ques- 
tions on which its analysis is based-concerning 
the progress of commercialization, the qual- 
ities of “rationality” and "entrepreneurship ,, to 
peasant society and culture, the causes of riot 
and instability in the social structure - are ones 
first framed by the British imperial establish - , ■ 
ment and subsequently adopted by their 
Ideological successors, the development scien- 
tists of the 1950s and the neo-classical econom- 
ists of today. Many would argue, however, dial 
these questions are methodologically suspect 
and that the history of peasantries is better 
understood in relation to concepts of "produc- 
tion", “consumption” and “social reproduc*, 
tion" and through attempts to penetrate.® 
digenous cultural values and institutional 
logics, Charlesworth does little to satisfy, or 
even to respond to, these arguments. He does 
not consider their premisses nor produce much 
evidence relevant to the issues which they 
raise. Even when there is some empirical con- 
tact, he slides over rather than confronts tw ,, 
difficulties which it poses. 

British imperial ideology rested crucially 
the assumption that India had no Wstiwy b* 
fore, the nineteenth century, and not much w 
One during it, but in recent years a great oea» . 
of research in : history and anthropology 
been devoted to trying to develop a differen 
perspective on the Indian past, one which doc* 

: not suppose a changeless tradition. CbwlflV- 
worth scarcely acknowledges this research,, 
with the result that much of what he has IQ *J; . 
. is beside the point. What significance shoiud 
given tq his curie that imperial rule wroughtup 
structural change between 1850. and V* * 

.. when many jqdian agrarian historians, sin . 
the time of Stokes j have been arguing . r 
mqst imppttant processes of jtructitf al ; 

. ih the nineteenth century took place ■. 

•1850? -Or again, what implications ennv ;i 
prawn 'from his analysis of godalflhange in- ■ ■ . 
l-yillage” wtien it haS -for some time o . . 
■i\ .doubted ^ whether Indian rural soaety wa^e 
TorgatiM and strtritured by- principle* 

L: i, a 8® iqmrapriity"? Neil .pharjesworth sta «. 

his jbitrpduction that his book’ wlps Conceiv^^ 
tand-dpiiri) ipf the' researph. for ; U comp*® 1 ; 
.mOrc thap a deeflde ago. In.the interim; ; 
jtistQtV>of Incfihnhistorvhsisbeth Catching 
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Gaur organizes her survey on the basis of three 
independent centres of origin, the Fertile Cres- 
cent including Egypt and the Indus valley, 
Pre-Columbian America and the Far East. 

, l u ^ ls ^ usses the question whether the 
alphabetic script which was developed by the 

non** 0 s P met * me between 1800 and 
•‘Writing" is an ambiguous word; it compre- ^dependent invention or is 

bends several related but different meanings. e -, u m ^yptian writing, but does not 

To many writers, and to many primary school T “ , 

teachers, it means that which is written, the a oroceM w,t t anting as 

eiptession of Ideas, or the statement of facts, w jJich transmits nn WI ? tlD . 8, 

In words, on paper, or in print. Alternatively it or svni |^, c ^f h d ^ eC ! y ^ through P lc- 

ly mean the action, or the result, of forming If ^ J°. lan ‘ 

letters by hand, handwriting. Thirdly, it may much more flS -Ih 8 -‘ Wh J ch so 

systems of writing, of recording con- en»ent but tied to 

opts, or word sounds, by means of visual sym- B ' 

bols. A History of Writing does in fact cover ail Th e f e are no primitive scripts, no forerunners of 

these diverse aspects of the subject, but wri fmg. no transitional scripts as such but only 

Albertine Gaur herself defines the subject “ ‘ pa ^ cuJ « r level of economic and social 

mA more precisely: “all writing is Inform,- age . A iT!lri.| ng 'K q u a ! ,X 5 ; 0 c"S°S™,™ 
Eioi storage . This definition and others the information essential to its survival, which en- 
wfajds occur elsewhere (for instance the defini- ables it to function effectively, 

tion of adligraphy) do not correspond with the So, as well as chapters on writing materials and 

range of material discussed and are frustrating on the history of the decipherment of andent 
to the reader. scripts, we have others on sorial attitudes to 

A History of Writing includes an interesting, writing and literacy. “For the non-believer and 

ud in this context new, discussion of the very non-partisan the difference between proselyt- 
ralevant factor of modem computer techno- ising, prophetic religions and political ideo- 
logy, The computer can store and summon up logies seems minimal." Writing changes when 
an unparalleled supply of information, but Dr societies change from a pre-capitalist state to 
Gaur comments, “it has now become in- one involving property and trade, and there- 

raasfagly obvious that Information can once fore law and administration. It has been used 

again be stored quite effectively without writ- by Islam and Christianity, and by Commun- 
ing". “Writing" in what sense? Unless the com- ism, as a tool for propaganda and control, 

putef is confined to speech, it has to communi- In this section there is also a chapter on 

cate information through letters or pictures calligraphy, which is given an elaborate defini- 
vhlch are man-made. They are generated in a tion, including the attitude of society to writ- 
new way, just as the printed word is generated ing, the importance of the text, definite rules 

(Hferently from the written word (and the about spacing, mastery of tool, script and writ- 

book includes a chapter on printing), but in all ing material. None of this seems relevant to 
cues the components still have to be designed, information storage, nor does the author apply 

It is perhaps captious to complain that a it to the writing described. The chapter is in 

book overreaches itself. We are given admir- fact mainly concerned with the history of dif- 

ahlydear and concise descriptions of aii known ferent styles of writing, and here wccome^up' ' 

forms of writing, of idea transmission through against an important omission in this book. It is 
Wlies, property marks, symbols and pictures, nowhere concerned with letter-forms. In an 
§ad of syllabic, phonetic and alphabetic writ- earlier section we are given an illustration of 
ag; also of the effects of using systems evolved plctograms and of phonograms , but the only 

lor dlflerent linguistic structures, as for in- alphabet given is that invented for the 

iSaace when the Japanese use Chinese charac- Cherokee Indians in the early nineteenth cen- 

ta* or when the Babylonians adopted the tuiy. The book is well illustrated but theinclu- 
waeifpnn script invented by the Sumerians, sion of alphabets, at least for some scripts, 
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would make it more interesting and easier to 
follow. In the section on calligraphy it is the 
different ways of forming the same letter which 
create different styles. If a section on different 
styles of writing the same script is included, it 
should be- more balanced and accurate; neither 
the Persian style of writing Arabic {nastallq) 
nor divani is included. Roman inscriptional 
letters were not given theoretic proportions 
until the Renaissance, rustic is illustrated by an 
eighth-century manuscript, the Humanist anti- 
qua \s said to have developed from the Caio- 
lingian minuscule and a “vague memory of 
round classical lines”. Calligrams and Con- 
crete poetry are included but there is no men- 
tion of the flourishing contemporary school of 
calligraphy in Europe and America. 

This book covers a vast subject and is foil of 
invaluable information. It is a pity that its value 
is reduced by lack of consistency. 
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GERTRUDE SNYDER and ALAN PECKOLICK 
Herb Luballni Art director, graphic designer 
and typographer 

184pp.New York: American Showcase. $39.95. 
0931144280 

Herb Lubalin, who died in 1981 aged sixty- 
three, is perhaps beBt known In this country as 
the creator of the typeface “Avant Garde”, 
which originated in his mast-head for Ralph 
Ginzburg's magazine Avant Garde, designed 
by him; and for U Ale.- upper and lower case 
- a newspaper-format publication promoting 
the products of the International Typeface 
Corporation, which he founded, edited and 
designed, and which is' still one of the most 
stimulating and amusing graphic art papers of 
the present day. 

Lubalin specialized in visual tricks with 
letters. “Avant Garde” consists of fairly stan- 
dard sanserif caps, but placed so that they in- 
terlock or touch or lean into each other t in a 
variety of ligatures which have become a new 
component in typographical communication — 
an extremely successful gimmick. 

A typical Lubalin ingenuity was his logo for 
the Reader's Digest publication Families , 
which he set In bold sanserif upper and lower 
case, putting a dot over the letter 1, making iti. 
into two parents and a child, His most famous 
achievement of this kind was his logo for a 
magazine that was never published, Mother & . 
Child. The “& Child" was placed inside the O 
of Mother. Although never seen oo bobkitalls, 

■ the logo is in the permanent Collection of New/ 
York's Museum of Modern Art. 

Filling in Os was almost a Lubalin trade 
mark. It is noticed in Gertrude Snyder and 
Alan PeckoIick’s Herb Lubalin: Art director, 
graphic designer arid typographer thqtalthough 
he did not hav6 two Os in his name (his parent’s 
fault , not his) he overcame this on one occasion 
by printing it as LOOB ALIN and converting it 
Into a self-portrait, Undoubtedly, he was one 
of the most persuasive, influential arid witty 
graphic designers of his day, and this book, 
with 184 pages, mostly illustrated in colour. Is a 
fascinating mine of ideas and a worthy tribute. 
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